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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———_>——_ 


“fP\HE French,” said the late Mr. Bagehot, talking to a 

journalist, “the French you have always with you.” The 
French Elections of Sunday were expected to be dull, but they 
fave aroused all Europe. The peasantry, who have said 
nothing for four years, have, it appears, been so disgusted by 
the Opportt aist policy, especially in relation to Tonquin, the 
finances, and: the religious persecutions, that they have not only 
crashed the Opportunists, but have shaken the Republic. The 
party in power have not only lost their majority, but will pro- 
ably be only a third of the Chamber; the Monarchists, who 
were nowhere, being another third, and the Radicals the 
remaining one. The Administration is stunned, and politicians 
in consternation ; but all parties agree to await'the result of the 
second ballots, to be held on Sunday week, the 17th inst. 
Should these show the results expected, a coalition Government 
must be formed, and there is reason to believe that this will be 
matter of extreme difficulty. If it is impossible, there must be 
a Ministry of Affairs, abstaining from all proposals and aban- 
doning all Colonial policy. 


The figures as yet show that the Monarchists have secured 
187 seats out of 584, and the Republicans of both shades only 
136; but there are 222 second ballots to be taken, and all Parisian 
returns to be ascertained. It is asserted that a junction of all 
Republicans will. prevent farther Monarchist returns; but those 
who argue thus forget that nothing succeeds in France like 
success, that the Monarchists were hopeless and are jubilant, 
and that on the 17th they will throw their entire vote. It isa 
wiser opinion that they will return 220 Members, leaving 364 
seats to the two Republican parties. Of these latter, however, 
it is believed that the Radicals will certainly have 160, and 
possibly 180, thus leaving the Opportunists a bare third of 
the Chamber. Their defeat is complete, and so visible that they 
could hardly retain power even if the Radicals joined them, the 
obvious intention of France being that the Opportunist policy 
shall be abandoned. In Paris the Opportunists have, it is 
believed, returned the Premier and the Secretary of the Interior, 
as well as three Monarchists; but Paris will be Radical by 
about 30 to 8. The increase in the Monarchical vote is extra- 
ordinary, the total in the elections already final exceeding 
three millions; while the reduction in the Republican vote, out- 
Side Paris, is quite 20 per cent. 


We have discussed the causes of this revulsion elsewhere, and 
need here only speak of the future. There must, of course, be 
fusion of some kind ; but it is argued that the Monarchists, who 
were elected to defeat the Republicans in power, cannot join 
them, and that the Radicals will not, for fear of sharing their 
anpopularity. Indeed, the Radicals could not, except on con- 


the Radical chiefs will be moderate, in order to conciliate the 
peasants, or immoderate, in order to weld Radicalism and the 
Republic firmly together. There would then be two parties,— 
Monarchists, and Radical Republicans. There is grave reason 
to fear that the latter will be the case, and that the new 
Government will commence its reign by expelling the Princes 
and suppressing the Budget of Public Worship. That will in 
the end only produce further reaction; but the Radicals believe 
in “ energy.” 

Prince Hohenlohe, the German Ambassador in Paris, who 
has been appointed Stadtholder of Alsace-Lorraine, and is one 
of Prince Bismarck’s most confidential agents, has taken a very 
strong step. He has expressed to the Paris Correspondent of 
the Times, obviously with a view to publication, an opinion 
most hostile to the result of the elections. If, he says, 
the two Republican sections coalesce, the extreme one will 
dominate, and Europe—which means Germany—may not 
be able to live on good terms with them; while, if 
the Conservatives make use of their increased strength 
to disturb the established order of things in France, all 
foreign statesmen must watch events with the closest atten- 
tion. He himself intended, during the remainder of his term, 
to stay in Paris. It is rarely that a foreign Ambassador inter- 
feres so openly in the internal crises of a State; and the 
Opportunists, whom the Prince favours, will not benefit by his 
patronage. The Monarchists have always made it one objec- 
tion to the Republic that Prince Bismarck approved that form 
of Government in France, avowedly on the ground that it could 
neither create a strong military system, nor form stable alliances 
with crowned heads. Ambassadors everywhere favour parties ; 
but they seldom say so publicly, and never when their reason 
for favouring them is a belief that they weaken the State. 


The Irish Boycotters appear determined to try conclusions 
with the law. It appears, from a telegram in the Telegraph of 
Friday, that the Cattle Trade Association of the South of Ireland 
have required the Cork Steam Packet Company to refuse to ship 
“landlords’ cattle”—that is, cattle grown on lands left in the 
landlords’ hands—in their steamers. They informed the directors 
distinctly that if this were not done the dealers would discon- 
tinue their use of the line, and start another in opposition. The 
Company, greatly to their discredit, yielded, though admitting 
that they are by law common carriers; and when the Loyalists’ 
Defence Association remonstrated, the chairman replied 
that the matter was one of financial life or death. The 
Directors at last agreed to refer the matter to the share- 
holders; but the Cattle Dealers’ Association, on receiving 
their resolution, promptly declared the line Boycotted until 
the shareholders decide. We suppose that this incident, 
which shows, as Mr. French said, that life will soon be 
impossible in the South of Ireland except for members 
of the National League, will at last convince Lord Salisbury 
that the law does not at present govern Ireland. The law 
allows landlords to send their cattle by the steamers of the 
Cork Steam Packet Company, and compels that Company to 
carry them; yet, if this statement—which is detailed to the last 
degree—is true, an Association forbids the cattle to be carried. 
Civilisation ends when unwritten laws of this kind supersede 
the law of the land. 


Lord Salisbury on Wednesday addressed an immense audience 
at Newport, in a speech which is intended to be the Tory pro- 
gramme. The speech, though it does not glitter like some of 
the orator’s best efforts, is a gool one, and will probably give 
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nothing but Disestablishment, but to minimise the great changes 
which must be conceded. Land, for example, must be made 
transferable cheaply, and the Tory Government will bring in a 
Bill for that purpose; but Lord Salisbury says nothing of 
abolishing settlement or primogeniture, and rejects the diffusion 
of land as an impracticable ideal. He wishes for it, he says, 
and will allow the clergy to sell their glebes, but he wholly dis- 
believes in it. The yeoman has become impossible because 
cereals are unprofitable, the land is being made pasture, and 
people are not required to till it. He doubts about allot- 
ments, thinking that the rent to be demanded will only be half 
the interest which the Council will pay on the price, and that if 
not the allottee, the ratepayer will be injured, while the 
Council will show favouritism. All that is possibly true, but is 
no argument, except against expropriation. If the yeomen can- 
not prosper, they will not buy the land. A man may lose by 
buying anything, but that is no reason for denying his freedom 
to buy. Old china injures its possessor in pocket; but nobody 
demands a deed for the conveyance of old china, still less compels 
its owner to keep it when he wants money. 





As regards County Government, Lord Salisbury was not 
quite distinct. He concedes Elective Councils, but wishes to 
limit their power, using the very odd illustration that 
he would allow the Councils to shut up public-houses on 
Sundays, but not on week-days. Moreover, he is inclined to 
make it a condition of County Reform that the whole system 
of rating shall be altered. His idea, though not formulated, is 
apparently to tax all property, for he uses this illustration,—If 
aman invests in Consols, he pays only Income-tax; but if he 
invests in small houses, he pays Income-tax and rates as well. 
The consequence of that is that no one will build small houses, 
and the poor are badly lodged. That is quite true; but are 
we to understand that the rating of personalty is part of 
Lord Salisbury’s programme ? 


Upon foreign politics Lord Salisbury apologised for necessary 
reticences. He said nothing of Egypt, and was silent about 
Sir H. D. Wolff; but on Bulgaria he spoke out. His conten- 
tion is that he was right at Berlin, for had Bulgaria been united 
then, she would have been a Russian State. Now, however, 
she has an existence of her own; and he shall not, therefore, 
reject the Union, though he regrets it. He trusts the Powers 
of Europe will keep the other States of the Balkans quiet; 
but he does not incline to support Turkey, except when 
Turkey may be “healthily” supported. In other circum- 
stances, he is friendly to the development of fresh nationalities. 
As we have argued elsewhere, this is a new departure 
for the Tories, and shows that they have learned much. 
Servians, Greeks, and Bulgarians, all alike know that Turkish 
rule can never be healthy, and will all obtain new vigour from 
these words. Indeed, we should not wonder if even Armenians and 
Arabs saw in them a sign of hope, and endeavoured to secure for 
themselves the great advantage which Europe concedes to those 
who can plead accomplished facts. Treaties, said Lord Salisbury, 
moreover, though good against foreign interference, are not good 
against insurgent populations,—a remark which unhappy 
peoples like the Macedonians, crushed by the Treaty of Berlin, 
are not likely to forget. 


Mr. Goschen also on Wednesday gave out his Manifesto as 
representative of the Moderate Liberals. His speech was full; 
but we do not see that he differs seriously from Mr. Gladstone, 
though there is sometimes a difference of tone. He is even 
stronger, if that be possible, about Procedure, placing that first 
of all questions, avowedly on the ground that otherwise five 
millions of Irishmen may make Parliament useless to thirty 
millions of Englishmen. He is as strong upon County Govern- 
ment, though he prefers indirect election to direct,—a point upon 
which he will find few followers. Indirect election diminishes 
public interest too much. He is as strong upon Ireland, declaring 
that legislative independence cannot be granted, and that the 
countries must remain tied together; and he holds in practice 
the same views about Disestablishment. That is to say, he 
relegates the English part of that question to the future, and 
on the Scotch part will accept the decision of the Scottish 
people. He is, however, more decidedly opposed to Free Edu- 
cation, holding it essential to maintain family responsibility in 


the relief, to give it in some other way. It is im 
judge until he has made his promised speech on land 
not see that Mr. Goschen is any longer “ outside.” 
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Lord Hartington began speaking in Lancashire on Thursday 
at Bury, but as yet he has not said much, his first speech being 
mainly occupied with proving that Mr. Philips, the Member for 
Bury, was a good Member ; that the condition of the people had 
greatly improved, mainly through Free-trade; and that the 
Tories did, in spite of their previous ideas of policy, suffer the 
Crimes Act to drop. He gave, however, a strong hint of his 
opinion about Land Laws, stating that he hoped much more from 
the removal of the restrictions imposed upon the transfer of 
land by bad laws and bad customs than from any artificial pro. 
vision for facilitating distribution—an opinion in which we 
heartily concur. He made an odd remark, probably jocular, but 
possibly also a bitof thinking aloud, upon his own term of service, 
The War Office, he said, considered that twenty-one years of 
service used a soldier up, and he was not quite sure that twenty. 
eight years of service—his own period as well as Mr. Philips’s— 
did not exhaust a man too. Is Lord Hartington thinking, even 
in a casual way, of retiring from public life? We trust not, for 
he is wanted. 

There is no news this week from the Balkans. It is known 
that the two Bulgarias are to remain united; but all attention 
is concentrated on Servia. If King Milan does not move, the 
truce will last till the spring; but if he does, the Eastern 
Question is reopened. He declares at present that he shall 
move; but the pressure from Berlin is severe, and he may not, 


It is as well to be fair, even when those who plead for fairness 
are hopelessly in the wrong. The Government of Sefior Canovas 
del Castillo recently proposed, it is believed, to expel from Spain 
the correspondents of all hostile journals—or, in Spanish phrase, 
of all journals which ‘assailed the honour” of Spain. The 
measure was condemned in the Cabinet, and was rejected; but 
the secret was divulged, and, of course, the combined journalism 
of Europe exerted itself to pour censure upon the Spanish 
Premier. He quite deserved it, for his proposal was grossly 
tyrannical and unjust; but it is nonsense to say he had no 
provocation. The correspondents were evidently determined 
to upset him. Every fact which could discredit him 
in the eyes of his country was sedulously forwarded to 
London and Paris, and thence flashed back to Madrid, many 
of the statements made being secrets obtainable only from the 
Embassies. He was represented as yielding to Germany, as 
betraying the King, and as deliberately deceiving the people 
and affronting foreign nations. Many of the accusations, we 
are afraid, are true; but it was hardly to be expected that a 
Spanish Premier of the old type, who held journals in honest 
abhorrence as incendiaries, and who, in this instance, saw 
Ambassadors behind the journals, should be content to endure 
such attacks unmoved. Such fortitude is unknown among Con- 
tinental statesmen, and Sefior Canovas did nothing more than 
Prince Bismarck or M. de Giers would have done. The absurdity 
is that he pretends at the same time to be Constitutional, which 
they do not do. 

The last formidable leader in the Soudan seems to be really 
dead. The Abyssinian Commander-in-Chief, Ras Alula, who 
was despatched to the relief of Kassala with 8,000 men, met him 
and his Hadendowas at Kufeit on September 23rd. A severe 
engagement, in which the Arabs were aided by “ fortifications,” 
ended in their total defeat; and they fled, leaving 3,000 dead 
upon the field, together with their leader, Osman Digna. The 
story, which comes from native sources, has been con- 
firmed by a letter from Ras Alula himself, and is believed 
by Colonel Chermside and the Khedive’s Government. We 
may, therefore, hope that Suakim will in future be let alone 
by the Arabs, and that the tribes of the Soudan will revert to 
their position before the Egyptian conquests. There must 
be wonderful force in these Abyssinians. During twelve 
hundred years the Arabs, who have defeated everybody 
else, from Europeans downwards, have been foiled in their 
efforts to defeat them. The ablest lieutenants of Mahommed 
and the early Khalifs failed as completely as Osman Digna, the 
Abyssinians retaining their independence against numbers tet- 
fold their own, distinctly better civilised, and animated by the 
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lt because the Abyssinians, for all their splendid courage, have 
= been a conquering people, and are not greater than they 
were twelve hundred years ago. 


Several correspondents express annoyance, or rather pain, 
that we should have called Lord Shaftesbury’s faith a narrow 
one. They say his opinions on cremation—which, oddly enough, 
he favoured —on vivisection, on missionary enterprise, on many 
most varied kinds of philanthropic effort, show that the word 
«narrowness ” ill-describes his mental attitude. We are afraid 
that we must retain it, though we are aware that Lord Shaftes- 
bury helped to promote Dean Stanley, and that on one or two 
points he showed a Catholicity due perhaps as much to his 
wide acquaintance with men and manners as to any openness of 
opinion. We never affirmed or thought that his sympathies 
were narrow; but to say that his creed was not, is to 
misuse words. He never got rid of the feeling that there was 
a certain wickedness in doubting, and that doubt meant the non- 
acceptance of the old “ Evangelical” formula. We never, how- 
ever, attributed narrowness to him in a morally depreciatory 
way, and thought we had made this clear. It was part of the 
constitution of his mind to regard a creed as he would regard 
a system of arithmetic, and to grow impatient of even the 
slightest deviation. There are many such minds among the 
noblest Christians, both Catholic and Protestant; and their 
owners are often among the most efficient, as they are always 
among the happiest, of mankind. Itis only a few with whom the 
drawback to breadth is not want of intensity, and those few 
will generally be found to hold certain dogmas, moral or intel- 
lectual, with great rigidity. The special fineness of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s character was that, holding the views he did, he 
could not only care for, but work for, those who did not hold 
them as if they did. He was like a Benedictine who held the 
Benedictines the only blessed, but regarded all suffering men as 
potential Benedictines. 

We would call attention to the letter in another column de- 
scribing the business methods of the American Congress. Itis 
from an Englishman who has resided for years in the Union, 
and is greatly interested in the mechanism both of Ameri- 
can and English politics. His statements are most instruc- 
tive. American examples are of little use here, because in 
America all the real work of legislation is devolved on the 
separate States; but it will be seen that in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the system of Standing Committees is carried to its 
last logical extreme. All business goes before them, and the House 
will listen to nothing that they have not considered. The result 
is not encouraging. Business is excessively delayed, and in fact, 
never would get done at all, but that the Committees sit in 
secret, and that opinion allows the most drastic form of clétwre 
we ever heard of. If in the House of Commons every Bill 
which two-thirds of its Members approved, passed without 
debate, Mr. Parnell would not matter much. 


The Church Congress, held this year at Portsmouth, opened 
on Tuesday. If we may judge by the fullness of the reporting, 
the proceedings excite unusual interest, though as yet semi- 
Political questions have been rather avoided, and the dis- 
cussion on endowments was not full enough. Those who 
dealt with that subject make what we think the mistake of 
thinking that when the question comes up the solid attack will 
be delivered against the whole property of the Church. They 
will find, we fancy, that the serious question rages round tithe, 
which is considered a tax. They do not discuss sufficiently 
either the question of precedent, contenting themselves with 
Saying that Henry VIII. robbed the Church. Granted; but 
the assailants will plead that if Parliament could transfer pro- 
perty from a Church not subordinate to the State to a Church 
subordinated to the State, it claimed even then the right to 
deal with Church property. With the existing pressure on our 
space from the torrent of political speeches, it is impossible for 
us to give even bare notice to most of the subjects discussed, 
Which have ranged from lofty speculations on the relation 
between morals and the divinity of Christ, to a discussion—which 
We confess we think a little out of place, not from its subject, 
but from the limited number of persons competent to discuss it— 
upon the Revision of the Old Testament. The burning subjects 
this year are evidently Establishment, upon which it is to be re- 


social purity, and the relation of the Church to the poor. 
Some Bishop will have presently to offer a caution that dis- 
cussion without opponents is scarcely discussion; that purity 
must ultimately come from within rather than from without, the 
early Christians maintaining it amid the license of a Pagan 
world; and that Christianity is for mankind, and not only for 
the poor. Some of us are coming to believe that poverty is the 
sum of evils, which is an English idea, not a Christian doctrine. 
There have been saints wearing little raiment, sleeping in caves, 
and living on crushed millet and water. 


The leading thought raised in the minds of any Churchman 
by these discussions will, we believe, be that reform and revival 
of Convocation is, next to Establishment, the question that most 
concerns the Church. Clergy and laity are adopting of their 
own will a kind of Parliamentary constitution, with open debate, 
free opposition, and decisions which are practically resolutions ; 
but nothing comes of it all. The Church is the only religious 
organisation in the world condemned to debate, asif debate were 
an end, and utterly unable to give effect even to unanimous 
opinion. It can do nothing even with an abuse like heredi- 
tary livings, or with the enormous disproportions between 
work and pay in the ministry, or with that greatest of all, its 
inability to unfrock admittedly immoral clerics. Yet if there 
were but a legal centre for action, it could remedy most of the 
objections raised to its own organisation without in the slightest 
degree impairing State control, which could be maintained as 
fully if all new laws were treated as bye-laws, as it is main- 
tained over the Education Department or the Board of Trade. 
The usual argument is that the constituencies would refuse such 
anorganisation; but has the experiment of asking them ever 
been fairly tried ? 


We perceive from Lord Salisbury’s speech at Newport that 
he half doubts whether there are properties in Essex on which 
the public payments amount to 10s. in the pound. We made 
the statement on good authority, and have since received the 
actual accounts of a small property in the Rochford Hundred. 
The farm, a very good one, had been let for the whole of this 
century for £40 a year till 1878, since when it has remained 
unlet, and the owner, in trying to get something off it, has lost 
£29 a year. The charge for tithe-rates and taxes upon this farm 
is 12s. 10d. an acre, or more than half the highest letting rate 
now obtainable. Of course, such instances are not general; but 
they are numerous in Essex, and they show, what we have 
always contended, that Liberals have neglected rural finance too 
long. The whole question of rating wants a thorough sifting, 
and a reform such as Sir Robert Peel or Mr. Gladstone a few 
years ago would have attempted. It would be absurd to pur- 
chase such a farm for investment when even 2} per cent. Consols 
are obtainable. 


It is impossible for us, in the deluge of speeches, to notice all, 
and we can only say of Sir C. Dilke’s in Chelsea, that he affirms 
Mr. Chamberlain’s programme, but created most enthusiasm by 
defending the abolition and not the reform of the House of 
Lords; of Lord Kimberley’s at Norwich, that he drew pointed 
attention to Lord Salisbury’s failure to notice Procedure; and 
of Mr. Trevelyau’s at the same place, that he demanded a 
sweeping majority, lest Lord Randolph Churchill, protected by 
Mr. Parnell, should be the real ruler of the country. A Govern- 
ment which for six years could not dispense with the Irish vote 
filled him with dismay. 

It is affirmed that General de Courcy, the Commander-in- 
Chief in Tonquin, has demanded reinforcements of 18,000 men. 
According to current statements, he declares that the Black- 
Flags have reappeared in force; that he cannot defend even 
his advanced posts owing to sickness among his men and 
other causes; and that if fresh forces are not sent, 
the fortresses will be captured. The statements may be 
circulated to affect the elections; but it is certain that 
similar messages were sent before the defeat of Langson, 
and that they were suppressed. A careful history of this cam- 
paign would throw a new and, we fear, a lurid light on the 
history of French adventure in the East. It is almost impos- 
sible to discover what the French Generals do with their men. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UPRISING IN FRANCE. 


HE result of the French Elections is one more illustration 
of that terrible silence of the people which, as time goes 
on, will be more and more the perplexity of rulers, The 
English experience of 1880 has been almost exactly repeated. 
For four years the electors of France have borne with a Govern- 
ment of adventure, of extravagance, and of sonorous phrases, 
in a silence which seemed to be one not only of submission, 
but content. The constituencies did not warn their repre- 
sentatives against the expedition to Tonquin ; did not reprove 
them for the condition of the finances; did not repudiate or 
even criticise their windy and boastful talk. The vast army 
of officials spread through France heard nothing to make them 
anxious; the Government journals sold as well as ever; the 
official speakers were, as a rule, received with unabated 
respect. The Ministry, though aware of some faint re- 
actionary symptoms, fully expected a majority; the politi- 
cians, foreign as well as native, declared that the elec- 
tions would be “dull;” the Foreign Correspondents sent home 
elaborate calculations, all more or less officially inspired, showing 
that the Opportunist Party must still remain in power. The 
day of the elections arrived without a symptom of a storm, 
and nevertheless on that day the electors crushed the Govern- 
ment to atoms. So far from having a majority, the party in 
power has not the support of every fourth man in France. The 
result of the second ballots is not known ; but whatever it may 
be, it is certain not only that the Opportunists cannot, without 
a coalition, seat more than one-third of the Deputies, but that, 
outside Paris and a few special constituencies, they seat them 
by comparatively small majorities, the Conservative vote in par- 
ticular having increased by tens of thousands. Counting as we 
should do for a plebiscite, it will be found that M. Ferry and 
M. Brisson together have not attracted a fourth of France. The 
silent electors, released from their silence, have emitted a roar of 
disgust, and wherever they have found an opponent who could 
win, be he Monarchist or Radical, they have struck the Oppor- 
tunist down. The Monarchists protested against adventure 
and extravagance; and the Monarchists, yesterday a forgotten 
party, will be a third of the Chamber. The Radicals 
resisted the Tonquin votes, and protested, through Clémenceau, 
against waste, and they will become nearly another third. 
The whole force of the Government, always so great in 
France ; the whole strength of the majority of Deputies, who 
ought, under scrutin de liste, to have been returned en 
masse; the whole influence of the most “popular” political 
journals, has not been sufficient to keep in power a party 
which all Europe believed to be that of the people, and which 
had acted, just as Lord Beaconsfield acted, with an internal 
certainty of ultimate approval. The details given elsewhere, 
though interesting as details, matter hardly at all. Against 
the defeat of insignificant Ministers may be set the elections 
of M. Ferry and M. Brisson ; while against the defection of 
the North may be quoted the vote of other sections of the 
country; but the broad facts remain the same. The Govern- 
ment party is little more than a third of the entire represen- 
tation. France rejects the Opportunist policy and the Oppor- 
tunist men. 

As to the causes of the Opportunist defeat, it seems to us 
that there can be doubt only about one of them. The 
electors are sick of that policy of foreign adventure, which is 
typified in the word * Tonquin ;” of sacrificing their children 
for nothing; of dissipating the force of France needed, as they 
all believe, to prevent invasion; of wasting their money in 
millions only to find berths, as M. Ferry cynically avowed, for 
the children of fathers of families with influential votes. No 
observer throughout France doubts that the expedition to 
Tonquin is the chief of the offences that have been punished. 
M. Ferry’s immediate organ admits it frankly. In one 
Department, Admiral Courbet’s letters describing M. Ferry’s 
mismanagement were circulated as manifestoes for the 
Monarchists. In another, the one charge brought against the 
Government was the death in Tonquin of certain local con- 
scripts. M. Ribot—the Mr. Goschen of his party, who, as an 
Extreme Moderate, would have been acceptable to most 
Monarchists—lost his seat, he declares, solely because he 
voted for the Tonquin Expedition. France, in fact, cares 
nothing about Colonies, hates adventures that cost lives, and 
will not go to war, except to defend her territory, to recover 
her territory, or to punish insult, Her people really feel, 





. aes a 
what it was supposed all conscripting nations would feel, that 


war means a possible heartbreak for every hearth. The e 
pense, too, of these expeditions was greatly disliked, Fran ai 
rich as she is, is suffering like England from agricultum} 
depression, the phylloxera has diminished the means of th 
richest among her peasantry—who are influential, Pel 
other rich men are not—and the taxation is felt to hit hand 
so hard, that a joint ery for economy and Protection is comin : 
up from the cereal-growers. Both Monarchists and Radical 
promise economy, and the former Protection also, while both, 
enable the voters to punish Opportunist spendthrifts, It js 
only as regards Religion that the popular judgment ig stil 
uncertain. The enormous poll of the Monarchists, which as 
the Guardian has shown, has increased by half a million of 
votes in twenty-seven Departments where they were beaten 
would seem to show that outraged religious feeling had hen 
actively at work. The priests have for years been canvassing- 
agents for the Monarchy. On the other hand, wherever 
Monarchists were impossible, the malcontents have voted for 
Radicals ; and the Radicals are not friends either of Religion or 
of the Catholic Church. It is not easy to imagine a Catholic 
whose religious feelings have been wounded by M. Ferry 
voting for an Extremist who objects to M. Ferry becausa 
he protects the Budget of Public Worship. It is just 
possible, however, that the religious party in France think M. 
Clémenceau’s programme of disestablishment preferable to M, 
Ferry’s programme of persecution without disendowment; and 
if so, the war with religion has at last roused a strong recoil, 
More detailed information is still wanted on this head, but it 
may be taken as certain that the distinctive Opportunist poliey 
of foreign adventure, large expenditure, and petty religious 
persecution, stands condemned. 

The outlook for the immediate future in France is not 
bright. The people do not want a Revolution, or the over- 
throw of the Republic; but they have made Government very 
difficult. The Ministry must go to begin with, and it is diffi. 
cult to see how it is to be replaced. It is easy to say that M. 
Ferry or M. Brisson could go on if either the Monarchists or 
the Radicals would support them ; but how are they to gain 
over either? They could not agree with the Monarchists for 
a month, if only about the Church; and if they turn to tha 
Radicals, they must make such concessions as would submerge 
them in that party. M.Clémenceau could not enter a Cabinet 
which did not withdraw from Tonquin and Madagascar, dis- 
establish the Church, and either impose an income-tax or 
carry out retrenchments of a severe kind. He would, in sucha 
Cabinet, be the virtual ruler, and would, in all human pro- 
bability, be forced by his followers into measures which would 
either annoy the Army, or would so intensify the general 
reaction, that at the next election the Chamber might be 
Monarchist, and Paris therefore in insurrection. This solu- 
tion, moreover, is scarcely what France requires; for if the 
electors have said anything clearly, it is that they will 
not be ruled any longer by open Opportunists; that, as M. 
Rochefort puts it with brutal incisiveness, M. Ferry must be 
sent to the political guillotine. On the other hand, if M. 
Clémenceau himself accepts power relying on Opportunist help, 
he would speedily be deserted by his own followers, whose 
speciality it is to be intolerant of compromise, or would be 
driven to acts such as the expulsion of the Princes—whose 
importance, Extremists will say, is demonstrated by the 
elections—which might make half France Monarchical. 
Even in England, if the House of Commons were split into 
three nearly equal parties, and one-third consisted of Par- 
nellites, Government would be impossible without coalition; 
and in France the fissure between parties is of a far deeper 
kind—so deep, that coalition not only seems, but occasion- 
ally is, discreditable. You cannot combine a Republic 
and a Monarchy, Christianity and Agnosticism, a policy 
of war and a policy of peace. The coming election of 
a Fresident in February does not, perhaps, complicate the 
situation much; for with the two Chambers sitting in Con- 
gress, the party which consents to M. Grévy’s re-election— 
and which numbers all Opportunists, a few Moderates, a few 
Radicals, and 200 Senators—should have a clear majority; 
but the differences, apart from that struggle, lie exceedingly 
deep. We suppose M. Floquet will try what he can do asa 
reasonable Radical ; but unless all Republicans are frightened 
for the Republic, and can coalesce to support a Ministry 
of Affairs, there can be no foothold in this Chamber for a 
solid Government. The new Premier can be only the Minister 
of a minority, and he will not enjoy even the help which an 
English Premier derives from his power of recommending 4 
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j ion. The Chamber can dismiss a Ministry once 

“3 “rc any consequences to itself, and there is no 
; aa except to a Senate, which is afraid of the Monarchists, 
paar of the Radicals, and afraid to use its strange reserved 
abt of dissolving the superior House. 

We have, it will be observed, said nothing of any danger to 
the Republic. We do not think it is for the present in any 
danger, for the peasants have not voted a revolution, but only 
a change of Government. Still, though, as we believe, they 
have only used Monarchists as instruments, it is clear that 
they do not hate Monarchy as it was thought they did; and 
that, in certain contingencies, they might allow it to be revived. 
They must be perfectly aware that the Monarchists they have 
elected dislike and distrust the Republic ; and their selection 
of such men is a proof that they hold the action of the 
Government to be more important than its form. If the 
Monarchists can keep in sympathy with them, their chance 
may yet revive; and if it does, the fissure between Bona- 

artists and Legitimists may be found less deep than appears. 
We have not forgotten how, in 1877, when Marshal Macmahon 
was expected to pronounce for the Comte de Chambord, the 
Bonapartis ts waived their claim. The revival of a dynastic 
pretension in France is a strange shock to all our recent ex- 
perience ; but the Republic is only fourteen years old, and the 
Extremists, who live among the people, have never ceased to 
repeat that in France the Princes are still too formidable to 


be either forgiven or neglected. 





LORD SALISBURY’S DOMESTIC POLICY. 


ORD SALISBURY’S speech at Newport deserves attentive 
study. It is not like himself; but there is a good deal 

init. Itis not like himself ; for it is almost devoid of rancour, 
it is wanting in brilliant invective, and it is almost free from 
flouts and sneers at his opponents. Mr. Jesse Collings gets a 
rap or two, one of them very effective ; but that is by way of 
argument, not jeer. Indeed, there is only one: flout in the 
speech, and that—the comparison between Mr. Gladstone writing 
from Hawarden, and Tiberius writing from Capreze—is so forced 
and poor as to be unworthy, in mere artistic effect, of such 
a master of jeers. If Lord Salisbury could not do better 
than that, Lord Beaconsfield’s celebrated remark on him 
would have been an absurdity. One instance of rancour there 
is, indeed, and a bad one; but it stands by itself in curious 
contrast to the remainder of the speech. A man must 
be very much steeped in bitterness who can read into 
Mr. Gladstone’s Manifesto any, even the smallest, hint 
that he intends to disestablish the Church. He thinks 
aloud, it is true, that the swing of the age being what it is, 
there is a possibility that some day the Church may be dis- 
established, and comforts Churchmen as to the consequences ; 
but he adds that the time is still so far distant that for 
himself, at his age, even full discussion may be considered 
needless, Lord Salisbury, in that passage, takes an unfair 
party advantage; but for the rest he is temperate, and 
we do not find, except upon Ireland, that vagueness of which 
some readers complain. He is vague upon Ireland. He 
evidently does not know as regards Ireland even what to think. 
He dislikes Boycotting, of course ; boasts of thirty-seven prose- 
cutions for that offence, and promises rigorous application of 
the law, or possibly even new laws; but he doubts audibly all 
the while whether Boycotting can be stopped, and whether it 
will not exhaust itself without external interference. He adds 
that the Crimes Act did not prevent the outrages by which 
Boycotting is made effective; for they died away in 
a particular month, during which there were no crimes, 
and during which, we may add, the Irish Extremists 
were most anxious that there should not be one. The 
total impression he leaves upon the reader is, therefore, that 
he will, if he is compelled, renew the Act, but that he doubts 
its utility, and believes that the criminal fever will, if left 
alone, at last burn itself out. That is vague, if anything is 
vague ; and even upon Home-rule he is not distinct. He will 
not, of course, disintegrate the Empire; but he thinks Mr. 
Parnell has some new project on the Austro-Hungarian pattern, 
Some proposal of Imperial federation in his mind, and he is 
willing to study that. He likes that idea for the Colonies, at 
all events, though it is still formless; and as regards its applica- 
tion to Ireland, he has only this to say. He cannot accept it 
now. “TI am bound to say that I have never seen any plan 
or any suggestion as to Ireland which gives me at present the 
slightest ground for anticipating that it is in that direction 
that we shall find any substantial solution of the difficulties of 





the problem.” So far as we see, Lord Salisbury might to- 
morrow suspend all liberties in Ireland, or grant to Ireland the 
Hungarian Constitution, or make any proposal between those 
two, and yet quote this speech as evidence of his perfect 
consistency. 

Upon the remaining questions, however, he is less vague, 
and tells his followers with unusual clearness what they are to 
do on all subjects but one. They are to accept the Liberal 
principles, but protest against their application. The excep- 
tion is the Church. They are to defend the Establishment to 
the last, even if the party perishes. The existence of the Church 
and the Tory Party are bound up together, and cannot 
be separated. Tories are not to make that bid at all events ; 
but they may offer Democratic county government, with 
elective Councils, without, so far as the speech suggests, any 
ex officio or other privileged members. But then the powers 
of these Councils must be sharply defined, and limited in such 
a way that while they may, for example, close public-houses 
on Sundays, they may not close them altogether. A man, says 
Lord Salisbury, has a right to beer, even if a majority think 
beer poison ; but he has not a right on Sundays! In other 
words, the principle of self-government in the counties 
is to be conceded, but the substantial power of the 
Councils is to be jealously restrained. The machinery is 
to be created; but the objects for which it is to be used are 
to be as few as possible. The Tory Bill for County Govern- 
ment is, in short, when it comes, to be as feeble as it is safe to 
make it; and we are not quite sure that it is not to be post- 
poned until the whole system of county taxation has been 
altered. A good many of Lord Salisbury’s hints point toa 
very wide project indeed for rating personalty like real 
property, and doing this before the Councils are created. 
In the same way the principle of the enfranchisement 
of the soil is to be conceded. Tories are to support free 
transfer. Lord Salisbury even says that he will produce a 
Bill for free transfer, Lord Ashbourne being perfectly certain 
that he can draw one, the central provision of which will be 
indefeasible title after a short period of unassailed possession. 
That is clear; but then it is also clear that Tories are not to 
allow this transferability to be used for Democratic ends. Lord 
Salisbury says nothing of primogeniture, not a word on settle- 
ment, and treats the diffusion of landed property as something 
made impossible by the laws of nature. In utter contempt of 
all evidence on the subject, he declares that as to peasant- 
proprietors, if a man with horses and waggons cannot make a 
profit out of the land, neither can a man without them; and 
as to yeomanry, though yeomen are excellent people, the 
country is going back to pasture, and “ the result naturally is 
that large numbers of persons are out of employment. They 
get employment in towns, and diminish the wages of those 
already there. It is a very grievous process. I would to God 
we could arrest it, but we should only make it worse if we 
tried to arrest it, in spite of the teachings of experience and 
the knowledge of political economy.” Expropriation, of course, 
Lord Salisbury rejects as a doubtful good to allottees, and a 
certain burden to ratepayers, and the single thing he will do 
is to sell the glebes. In fact, land is to be made easy to sell ; 
but such selling is to be of as little use in changing things as 
can possibly be arranged. 

Well, we cannot deny that this is fair Conservatism, as 
Conservatism has of late years been interpreted. Lord Salis- 
bury outbids no one, yields only the inevitable, and so far as 
he can whittles away the results of that yielding until they 
will be, he hopes, almost imperceptible. He flies before the 
foe; but he keeps up a running fight, and has some idea 
in a corner of his mind that, after all, the invader will 
not get much profit out of his conquest. That is per- 
fectly fair fighting, and may be, nay is, most reasonable 
policy, for the public weal requires in Tories a moderating and 
delaying, rather than a full resisting power. Only one cannot 
help doubting if the speech will have an encouraging effect. 
So much is given up, that the remainder may not seem worth 
fighting for. If we were Peers, we should not consider primo- 
geniture worth much when all the land could be sold, the life- 
renter giving an indefeasible title in perpetuity. If we 
were country gentlemen, we should not think minute 
limitations on County Councils much compensation for 
the loss of the power of government,—should, indeed, 
fancy that the stronger the Councils the greater would be 
the pleasure of sitting in them. And if we were publicans, we 
cannot honestly say that weshould think Local Option defeated 
when all the profits of Sunday trading were taken away at the 
option of the locality. Still, we suppose born Conservatives 
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think it worth while to minimise evils when they can; and we 
know that they are fortified by one Christian virtue. Their 
resignation under the spirit of the age is touching to see, and 
they may not be hurt because Lord Salisbury does not bid 
them lay it aside. They will struggle on at the polls, no doubt, 
like the brave men they are; but unless they hold the Estab- 
lishment to be the one thing worth preserving, they will not 
be very cheerful. 





LORD SALISBURY’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


E need not say that we welcome Lord Salisbury’s state- 
ment of his policy in Eastern Europe with unqualified 
pleasure ; but for the Premier to state that policy and then 
talk of consistency is to try human patience a little too far. 
He may be personally consistent for what we know, for the 
secret of his inner mind is difficult to read, and we have not 
forgotten his Mission in Constantinople; but as chief of a 
party he is not consistent. The Tory policy for years has been 
to maintain Turkey at all hazards, and under any storm of 
reprobation, as an essential ally in the chronic struggle against 
Russia. It was with this object that Lord Beaconsfield 
went to Berlin. It was on this ground that he boasted of 
his success in saving thirty thousand square miles and two 
millions of subjects “to the Sultan.” It was on this ground 
that the clauses giving Thessaly to Greece were not pressed till 
the Liberal Ministry came in. It was on this ground that when 
Cyprus was taken that absurd guarantee was given to the Porte. 
There is not a Tory speaker who has not abused Mr. Gladstone 
for years for “ deserting our ancient ally the Sultan.” There 
is searcely a Tory journal which even now does not point to 
the dislike of Constantinople as the grand sin of Liberal foreign 
policy, and talk of Turkish rights as if the Turks were any- 
thing but an army encamped on plains rendered desolate by 
their presence, and abuse the “ pestilent little States” of the 
Balkan for daring to think that the Sultan and his Pashas 
ought to be sent back to Asia. If the Tories have a policy, it 
is to protect the Turk ; and now that Lord Salisbury throws the 
evil old despotism over, he says he is consistent. If words 
have any meaning, he told Europe at Newport that England 
desired to resist Russia, but not to protect Turkey ; that if 
Bulgaria was not Russian, Bulgaria might be united ; that the 
treaties which protect Turkey are not to be kept as against the 
populations ; that he welcomed rather than hated the rising 
nationalities. Listen to his own words :— 


‘Our object in dealing with those new nationalities of the Balkan 
was that they should be true and real nationalities. It was the policy 
of Europe—it was the inevitable result of the progress of events—that 
when there was a homogeneous Christian population subject to the rule 
of the Porte, that homogeneous Christian population would, by its own 
progressive tendencies, by its own innate character, necessarily before 
long free itself from that subjection, and it was an operation of that 
kind which the Berlin Treaty sanctioned. But it was essential that 
the nations which grow up should represent the real character, and 
grow by the natural laws of the community to which they belong. I 
must speak with all courtesy, and I am anxious that not a word that 
can give offence should escape my lips ; but remember that when the 
Berlin Treaty was signed these provinces were occupied by a con- 
quering army. Also remember that if Eastern Roumelia had then 
been handed over to Bulgaria to form a part of a united State, its 
future political growth would not have been that which the character 
and history of the inhabitants would necessarily and naturally cause. 
It would have been that which would arise from the influence of a 
conquering army which was still bivouacked in its midst. That 
conquering army has retired; seven years have passed uway; a 
separate, distinct, and genuine national character has been formed ; 
and although I do not deny that I think it would have been 
more fortunate for Europe and for the Eastern Roumelians them- 
selves that this event should not have happened, still I utterly 
deny that the provisions of the Berlin Treaty have been desti- 
tute of the highest beneficent effects. I say that if these two 
Bulgarias are in the future to develop the strength, charac- 
ter, and idiosyncracy of a nation, it will be due to the care 
which Europe exercises over their cradle, and I may also say that it 
is not absolutely without precedent in the history of treaties that 
after a few years some modification should take place in their pro- 
visions. I remember the Treaty of Paris, which provided for the 
separation of the two Roumanias; but I think that before the Treaty 
of Paris had been signed two years they were united. Again, 
the Treaty of Vienna provided for the union of the Netherlands 
and Belgium; but before fifteen years had elapsed they were separ- 
ated. Treaties do not affect to over-rule the general impulses of 
populations. What they do affect is to protect those impulses from 
being controlled by force, by armies which may be able to give a 
dangerous turn to the natural development of the people over 
whom for the moment they chance to rule. Our policy, I need 
not tell you, is to uphold the Turkish Empire whenever it can be 
genuinely and healthily upheld ; but whenever its rule is proved by 
events to be inconsistent with the welfare of populations, then to strive 
to cherish and foster strong self-sustaining nationalities who shall make 
a genuine and important contribution to the future freedom and inde- 
pendence of Europe,” 





ars 

The wise and noble words we have italicised in the Times’ 
report of the Newport speech ring the death-knell of me 
Turkish Empire in Europe ; they are uttered by a Tory Peradaal 
and then we are told there is no inconsistency. There is not 
an inch of that Empire in which Turkish rule is not « incon, 
sistent with the welfare of the populations ;” and Macedonia 
and Epirus, Roumelia and the Isles of the Mediterranean hers 
under this speech, precisely the same right to freedom onl to 
English support as Bulgaria had,—nay, on Lord Salis 
principles, they have more, for Russia is not even hoping to swa; 
them. What she wants is her road to Constantinople and the 
open sea, not millions of Greeks and Grecised Slavs to increage 
her population. In what does Lord Salisbury’s policy differ from 
Mr. Gladstone’s? Only in this,—that, as Mr. Gladstone em. 
bodied his in rough English, and told the Pashas to go back 
to Asia “ bag and baggage,” his policy stuck in the popular 
remembrance, stuck so deeply that Tories have always been 
throwing in his teeth words which, now that Lord Salisbury 
has uttered their exact equivalents, they will probably accept 
with hearty cordiality. 

Now that Lord Salisbury has spoken, we may be permitted 
to hope also, perhaps, for another change in the Tory tone, 
Men, we are aware, habitually hate States and nationalities 
for no reason that they can explain, but of all the unreasoning 
hatreds ever developed that borne by most English Tories 
towards the “ pestilent petty States of the Balkans” is the 
most unreasonable, Petty States are not bad in themselves, 
Europe would be a wilderness filled with warring savages, and 
North America would be a hunting-field, but for the “ petty 
States ” of Judea and Attica, neither of them equal in extent, 
population, or visible power to modern Holland, Belgium, or 
Servia. Nor are they necessarily devoid of the principle of 
growth. The “petty State’ of Macedonia mastered Western 
Asia; the “ petty State” of Latium gave laws to the world; 
the “petty State” of Brandenburg is dominant at this 
hour in the councils of civilised mankind. No State 
could be smaller than Savoy; yet what does Italy not owe to 
its “ pestilent ” Princes, always intent, like King Milan, on 
getting something? Nor is Switzerland large, which has given 
an example that dissolves tyrannies, and serves, solely by 
force of the respect it inspires, to keep the great States of 
Western Europe from a direct collision of boundaries, As 
for the States of the Balkan, they have performed, and are 
performing, the greatest of political services done in this 
modern world; are regaining for civilisation that Eastern 
Empire which the Turks blotted out in blood. It is due to 
the courage, the political sense, and the terrible sufferings of 
Roumania, Servia, Greece, and Bulgaria that Eastern Europe 
is again becoming free, and orderly, and wealthy, without 
that awful collision between the Slay and the German which 
might have ended in the Turk becoming superior in force to 
both. They have borne the brunt of a century of resistance. 
It is their villages which have been burnt, their cities 
which have been ravaged, their populations which have been 
decimated in the heroic struggle which must soon be crowned 
with victory. No Great Power save Russia has expended a man 
on their behalf ; and she, in Tory judgment at all events, has 
fought for her own hand. Mr. Gladstone once said, in 
one of his less inspired moments, that this was not 
the case with Bulgaria, and that as she had not fought 
for freedom, she must pay for it; but was not Batuk, 
which suffered worse things than Jerusalem, a Bulgarian 
town? Europe ought to be full of honour for these 
“petty States,” which even now are working, and spending, 
and enduring in the general cause of civilisation as well as in 
their own. Do our contemporaries imagine that Servians like 
being shelled by Turkish artillery that they pour to the 
national standard; or that Greeks like bankruptcy and the 
chance of occupation that they mobilise their Army; o 
that Macedonians do not feel when they, still slaves 
of a wild soldiery, consent to postpone the inevitable 
insurrection? Or is it the secondary object of these States— 
the “equilibrium in the Balkans” —which seems to them so bad! 
The quiet Servian gentleman who uttered that sentence, and 
who is about as like a ferocious agitator as Lord Granville is, 
has been the subject of unbounded ridicule; yet what did he 
say? Just what every European statesman said for a century 
and a half, that to avoid a general military rule by one Power, 
it was essential that neighbouring States should be tolerably 
equal in strength. We do not believe very much in the “ balance 
of power,” thinking that a substitute for it can be found in 
alliances and in the federal principle, and hoping, rather feebly 
we own, that superior power in a single State might be used 
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to dominate ; but to advocate a balance of 
. - vo no mark of silliness. We fail to understand 
aie contempt for rising nationalities while still in the 
mristle and would fain hope that it arises mainly from an 
F tolerance akin to that which grown men have for hobby- 
dehoys, in whose progress, nevertheless, they secretly delight. 
If that is so, Lord Salisbury’s declaration may have the useful 
affect of teaching a lesson in international courtesy which 
certainly is sadly required. Boys who have started in life for 
themselves under difficult circumstances must bear a good deal 
of comment during their struggles ; but they do not love the 
men who, because they are a little too youthful, call them 


« pestilent whippersnappers.” 


THE CHURCH UNION AND THE ELECTIONS. 


E cannot but think the letter of the President of the 
English Church Union upon the forthcoming Elections 
exceedingly ill-advised. In the first place, it is not wise at 
this stage of the discussion, when, as we all know, the new 
House of Commons will not be prepared even to discuss the 
subject, to place the question of Endowments so completely in 
the forefront. Not to mention that no Church is, or can be 
asa Church, dependent on endowments, and that an instinctive 
spiritual feeling is wounded by any undue prominence given to 
that side of the matter, Disestablishment and Disendowment 
are not yet thoroughly connected even in the popular mind. 
There are scores of candidates and thousands of electors who, 
though willing, if the nation desires it, to accept Disestablish- 
ment, are not willing to accept Disendowment at all, and would 
insist upon dissociating the two questions, just as they do 
in regard both to Roman Catholics and the great Noncon- 
formist bodies. Nobody proposes to disendow them, in the 
sense of secularising their property ; and a great many will 
insist upon treating all ecclesiastical corporations in exactly 
the same way. A still larger class will affirm that the tithe 
is the only source of Church revenue over which the nation at 
large can even claim a disposing right; while the largest class 
of all will assent to compromises in the regular English 
fashion, which will reduce the question of Disendowment 
to comparatively small proportions. To compel candidates, 
therefore, to pledge themselves about Disendowment, before the 
question has entered the region of practical politics, before 
the leaders have spoken, and before the electors really know 
anything about the means of the Church—a subject upon 
which their minds are as yet hopelessly in fog—is most im- 
prudent. The only result can be that in Nonconformist districts 
the best candidates for the Church will be compelled to retire, 
leaving their places to the root-and-branch men ; that in Church 
districts Nonconformists will grow bitter Liberationists ; and 
that in uncertain districts a proportion of candidates who dis- 
like Disendowment will nevertheless be induced, needlessly and 
prematurely, to pledge themselves to accept it. Every Church- 
man is not astrong Churchman. Lord Halifax does not want, we 
presume, to lose all those candidates who, though friendly to the 
Establishment, are politicians first and Churchmen afterwards. 
There is no moral duty compelling the Church to reject their 
help or anybody else’s help ; and where is the sense of doing it ? 
To compel every Liberal to “ repudiate” Disendowment is 
simply to lose for the Church, without a reason and under no 
conscientious pressure, so many seats. Lord Halifax may say, 
“So much the better; we shall then know our enemies.” But 
that is not even a counsel of perfection. It is a counsel of 
unwisdom, unwisdom as great as if an invader should force 
every citizen who did not join him to put on the uniform worn 
by his adversary’s soldiers, Men soon feel for their uniform ; 
and if they did not, numbers in our modern world daunt even 
the bravest men. 

The case about Disestablishment, as apart from Disendow- 
ment, is even stronger. As regards that question, Liberal 
candidates who are Churchmen have, almost with one consent, 
hit upon a formula which prevents disunion, which leaves 
them free for this Parliament, and which, if interpreted by 
the strictest rule of conscience, is in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred absolutely true. They say that if their leaders pro- 
pose Disestablishment as a practical measure, they shall vote for 
it. It is quite certain that no Liberal leaders will propose such 
4 Measure until they are certain that it would be carried 
alter a Dissolution ad hoc, and if it would be carried—that 
1s, if the nation has decided not to support the Church— 
where is the use, or even, except to a very few men, the 
obligation, of resistance? To those few who hold that the 
Establishment should be maintained, if it were possible, 





against the people, the will of the nation would, of course, 
rightfully matter nothing, or matter as little as it would if the 
nation decided to abrogate the moral law; but the holders of 
this opinion are very few. The immense majority, even of 
convinced friends of the Establishment, hold that to keep 
it established in the teeth of the people is not only 
impossible, but would be injurious to the religion, which, 
after all, we must not forget is not only imdependent of 
Establishments, but entirely above them. We are not 
going to help to make people anti-Christian in order to 
keep up a special relation between Church and State, 
however beneficial to both we may hold that relation to 
be. To compel candidates who are in this attitude of mind 
to pledge themselves against Disestablishment, is to compel 
them to say they will never think it right, even though they 
know there is one contingency in which they would think it 
right. They will take no such pledge, and the only con- 
sequence of demanding it will be that a certain propor- 
tion of men, who might in the great contest be on the 
side of Establishment, will have been paralysed for action 
by premature pledges. They will have been forced prematurely 
and needlessly to choose their side, and will have chosen that 
which will enable them to remain Liberal Members. As 
Dr. Vaughan has put it, in his most wise and thoughtful 
letter, “ Liberals and Liberationists will be synonymous terms,” 
and the battle would be ended before it is begun. It is useless 
to say, as it appears some people say, that if Liberals who are 
not Liberationists join the Tories the Establishment will be 
safe for ever. Grant that proposition, which is mere nonsense, 
—for a permanent Tory régime is impossible in England—and 
still nothing is gained. Liberals cannot make themselves 
Tories just because they choose, any more than Protestants 
can make themselves Catholics just because they choose. The 
differences are too wide and too closely interwoven with the 
very fibre of the intellectual and moral nature. Common- 
sense is required of religious people as much as of anybody 
else ; and just imagine the sense of telling Mr. Gladstone— 
certainly a good Churchman, if one ever lived—that he has only 
to be a Tory for the rest of his life, and the Establishment is 
safe! As well tell him to be a Mussulman, for then we shall 
keep India. He wants to keep India, and he wants to keep 
the Establishment ; but he can no more cease to be a Liberal 
than he can cease to be a Christian. If he did, he would not 
be Mr. Gladstone, but another entity. 

The true course for Liberal Churchmen to take in this 
Election is to state their convictions boldly out, and not let 
waverers think there are no Churchmen left who are not Tories ; 
to secure Church Liberals as candidates when they can ; and 
when they cannot, to put up with Liberals who look forward to 
Disestablishment without dismay, or even with favour, and 
influence those Liberals in action to the utmost of their 
power. They cannot become Tories, or at all events we are not 
writing for the few who can ; and the only effect of their stand- 
ing aside and refusing to vote will be that the Liberal majority, 
which is a certainty at all events within ten years, will be an 
active and resolute Liberationist majority, intent on doing with 
the roughest thoroughness precisely the things they most acutely 
dislike to see them do. As Dr. Vaughan says, “ the single 
check upon the terrible calamity of Disestablishment” will be 
withdrawn, and the calamity will, mainly by the fault of Liberal 
Churchmen, have arrived. Their business is not to withdraw, 
but to act,—to try, that is, to convince the electors that an 
Establishment is an institution perfectly consistent with 
Liberalism, as consistent as a scheme of national education, 
and that in destroying it they are throwing away their own 
control over a great, an ancient, and an effective religious 
organisation. Churchmen have still years in which to work, and 
there is no impossibility whatever in the task to be performed. 
One-half the people hardly know the advantages of an Estab- 
lishment, and a large section of the other half confound 
its existence with abuses which the electors, if they only 
chose, could easily sweep away. That they will be swept 
away before the people have decided on reform is, we fear, a 
dream, because in the present state of opinion Parliament is 
powerless to deal with the Church; but that if the people 
decide on reforming instead of abolishing the Establishment— 
on giving it, for instance, a Legislative Synod with a strong lay 
element—they can have their way, is a certainty. The appeal 
lies to them ; and if they decide in ignorance, or hastily, the 
fault will lie with Liberal Churchmen, who will not acknow- 
ledge that while Churches are spiritual bodies, and beyond 
plebiscites, Establishments are civil arrangements, and under 





their control. 
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THE OLDHAM STRIKE. 


TRIKES are often so rashly undertaken, and their positive 
results, in the shape of pecuniary loss and household suffer- 
ing, so palpable, that we are too apt to forget that they may have 
a good as well as an evil side, and to ignore the high qualities 
of endurance and self-sacrifice they frequently call forth. 
Consider, for instance, the strike now going on at Oldham. 
As we pointed out shortly after it began, this strike arose from 
a difference of opinion, probably more apparent than real, 
between employers and employed as to the best means of 
relieving their trade from the difficulties into which it had 
drifted. The masters thought this could best be done by 
lowering wages 10 per cent.; the operatives, on the other 
hand, being persuaded that the trouble came from over- 
production, proposed to reduce the working-time by a third, 
and their wages by 5 per cent. The adoption of this 
expedient would have diminished their earnings something like 
40 per cent.; but as the employers did not see their way to 
accept it, the men went out on strike. Neither party seemed 
much averse from this solution of the difficulty, and there was 
a tacit understanding that if the stoppage produced the desired 
effect, and increased the margin between cotton and yarn to a 
paying point, work should be resumed at old rates. So far 
both have been disappointed ; for albeit the strike is now in its 
eleventh week, and the production of yarn has been diminished 
to the extent of one hundred and ten million pounds, busi- 
ness is still so bad that even spinners elsewhere than at 
Oldham have found it necessary to curtail their output, and 
short-time is becoming general throughout the cotton manu- 
facturing districts. There can be no question, however, that 
the men were less at fault in their diagnosis of the disease and 
conception of a remedy than the masters. If after a stoppage 
of nearly three months the yarn-market is still stagnant, 
what would have been its condition had the Oldham mills 
gone on full swing? Their production would have been 
simply unsaleable, their losses so enormous that the 10 per 
cent, saving in wages would have appeared by comparison 
altogether insignificant. The fact is incontestable, and is 
fully recognised by the experts whose contributions on the 
subject have appeared in the local papers. It is, indeed, as 
certain as anything which has not actually come to pass well 
can be, that the action of the operatives has saved Oldham 
from a great disaster; for it is now evident that had there not 
been a summary and general stoppage of machinery, many of 
the limited liability mills must have come to utter grief. Of 
this the operatives are fully aware; and they have just refused 
to go in at a reduction of 10 per cent. for three months only, 
mainly on the ground that the stoppage is only now beginning 
to affect prices, and that if full-time were resumed, business 
would soon be as bad as ever. They may eventually be con- 
strained to close with this compromise, but they will accept it 
reluctantly and under strong protest. 

As for the wisdom of the operatives in thus acting, there 
may be a difference of opinion; but there can be none as to 
the steadfastness and resolution, we might almost say the 
heroism, they are displaying. For the strike is entailing 
severe and widespread suffering on all concerned. Of the 
twenty-five thousand people whom it has thrown out of work, 
not more than about three thousand are being supported by the 
Spinners’ Union, and these are nearly all adult men, many of 
them heads of families who are idle like themselves, The earnings 
of a self-actor minder when times are good often exceed thirty 
shillings a week, and a man with two or three children in full 
work may easily make from £2 to £3. Assuming that he receives 
fifteen shillings per week from the Union, the difference repre- 
sents a diminution of income equal to from 50 to 75 per cent. 
In other words, twenty-five thousand people have to live on less 
than half the sum which a few weeks ago three or four thousand 
of their number were receiving. Rather than accept a com- 
promise which would relieve them from a grievous strain 
and put money in their pockets, but is repugnant to their 
sense of justice and their notion of expediency, these Oldham 
factory-hands are voluntarily submitting to privations hardly 
less cruel than those which are borne by the inhabitants of a 
beleagured garrison during the stress of a stringent blockade. 
It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that in thus acting 
they have no other motive than the improvement of trade. 
They know by experience that a reduction in wages, once con- 
ceded, is not easily recovered; they believe that the proposed 
drop is greater than the circumstances warrant, and that, after 


consumers and middle-men much more than thej 
ployers. They believe, in short, that they are woe ps 
injustice; and so long as they are able to hold on i 
any fashion, refuse to yield. This is the character « 
contest is now assuming, and which is impartin : 
it a bitterness from which it was beforetime free a 
is a pity that the workpeople have to undergo such ri . 
tions in defence of what is near and dear to their very exe 
and it would appear that they are doomed to be kept dome 
the social scale of life to satisfy the cravings of those i 
have become capitalists in a small way.” Thus writes the 
Cotton Factory Times; and while we deeply regret the s ii 
which this observation bespeaks, it is impossible to deny that 
the operatives have much to say for themselves, and that the 
deserve all tho indulgence which it is in the power of the; 
employers to bestow, and which we trust they will receive 

Oldham is far from being the only part of the celles 
manufacturing districts which is suffering from the pressure 
of the times. In Rossendale, trade is described as being “ in 
a wretched condition.” In the whole valley there are no 
fewer than forty factories idle out of one hundred, and three 
thousand hands have to live as they can. As, moreover, the 
remaining concerns are running short-time, the earnings of 
the whole body of operatives are greatly reduced. From other 
parts of the country—Accrington, Blackburn, Preston, Chorley 
Clayton-le-Moors, Huddersfield (Yorkshire), Glossop (Derby. 
shire)—come similar Job’s tidings of strikes, short-time, closed 
mills, idle hands, and general distress. The falling-off in the 
Excise returns is almost certainly in great measure due to the 
diminished purchasing power of the vast population who 
depend for the means of living on our greatest industry. It 
is, we fear, too sudden and too considerable to be ascribed 
mainly, or even in part, either to the influence of teetotalism 
or the preaching of the Salvation Army. 

These are circumstances which must be taken into considera. 
tion by politicians, and it is an interesting question how the 
state of things described is likely to affect the Elections. The 
ordinary and logical results of distress are to create discontent 
and strengthen the party of Progress and Reform; and the 
natural desire of the operative classes to better their condition 
must needs be intensified by their present sufferings. But the 
Tories profess to have their welfare just as much at heart as the 
Radicals, and they will probably bid high for the popular favour, 
On the other hand, Tory candidates cannot, without dropping 
their Conservatism altogether, advance beyond a certain point. 
They may promise to remit school-fees, but they will hardly 
go the length of adopting the very Radical programme of the 
Blackburn labour candidate, on which we commented a fort- 
night ago; and Fair-trade has no charms for men whose woes 
are in part due to a plethora of silver, who care naught 
for Protection, and want nothing so much as free markets all 
the world over. Not the most dexterous of legislators could 
devise a scheme whereby the margin between the prices of 
cotton and cotton-yarns and calicoes could be increased, and 
the operatives would strongly object to readjustments of the 
tariff the effect of which would be to raise the cost of any of 
the commodities they consume. So much for Lancashire. As 
for Yorkshire, there is not the least reason to suppose that 
the pronounced Liberalism of the great towns of the county 
has suffered any diminution; while the redistribution of 
seats and the lowering of the Franchise have, beyond 
doubt, greatly reinvigorated the Liberalism of the rural dis- 
tricts. Of this, a significant instance occurred last week at 
Guisborough. A meeting of electors, “ mainly composed of 
ironstone miners,” was called to hear an address from Mr. 
Guy Dawnay, M.P., the Conservative candidate for the Cleve- 
land division. No resolution was put; but after the honour- 
able Member had delivered his speech, and been sharply 
‘heckled,” as they say in Scotland, the meeting concluded 
with three cheers for Mr. Gladstone. The Conservatives, in 
fact, have neither a cry nor a man; they can neither appeal 
to popular achievements in the past, nor advocate a vigorous 
policy for the future; and the distress from which the manu- 
facturing districts is suffering, equally with the agricultural 
counties, is no more likely to serve their cause in the one patt 
of the Kingdom than in the other. 








THE OLD AND THE NEW PHILANTHROPISTS. 

HE new man, whoever he is—and we doubt if it will be 
either Lord Mount Temple, who is too open to impres- 

sions; or Lord Brabazon, who is too viewy—who takes up Lord 





the sacrifices they have made, it ought not to be demanded, 
the more especially as in their opinion it would benefit 


Shaftesbury’s mantle, will, we hope, be as successful as he was 
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P ; um of human misery; but he will not be like 
in rncing Oy ponent be his inferior in everything except 
= ss, He will not have such giants to fight, and travelling 
ree first-class railway-carriage, instead of plodding through 
pea will certainly accomplish a greater distance. His 
: mey nevertheless, may not be equally strengthening or even 
vital. The elder philanthropists, to whom Lord Shaftesbury 
belonged by virtue of his. own nature, though in years he was 
their successor, benefited immensely by the things men thought 
their difficulties, by the terrible resistance they encountered, by 
the strict limitations of their aims, and by the peculiarities— 
the worse peculiarities—of their religious creed. The resistance 
of the world made statesmen of them. We who live in a 
different atmosphere can hardly imagine the kind of resist- 
ance which the old anti-slavery men like Clarkson and 
Wilberforce, or Romilly when he attacked the hanging 
laws, or even Lord Shaftesbury when he took up Mr. 
Sadler’s campaign for the factory hands, had to encounter, and 
the overwhelming force—not always immaterial force—which 
seemed opposed to them. They were not only denounced 
ag revolutionary firebrands, but they were believed to be such. 
Language was used about them and to them which now- 
a-days Mr. Healy would hardly use about an Irish landlord, 
and which a drunken cabman would soften when describing a 
passenger who offered him sixpence a mile. Their lives in many 
places were scarcely safe. The men among whom they lived re- 

rded them as fire-raisers, or, if very tolerant, as fools, while 
they had behind them none of that vast body of “ opinion” 
which now-a-days, if they will only call themselves philan- 
thropists, protects the most foolish of mankind, and makes all 
rough places smooth. They had to gain opinion, not to whistle 
it to their aid, and to gain it, as the early Christians did, by 
preaching, and suffering, and self-sacrifice of all kinds. This disci- 
pline annealed them like fire, and made them men of hard sense. 
They took up their enemies’ weapons, looked all facts in the face, 
met all arguments with fresh figures, reports, narratives, and 
arguments ; reduced all “ proposals” to working Bills; fought 
like politicians of the higher class; and only succeeded after 
years of effort, sometimes after lives of devotion and despair. 
Therefore they never failed, never receded, never saw their Acts 
—as Mr. Plimsoll saw his Seamen’s Act—made useless by the 
passive resistance of their defeated foes. They slowly converted 
opinion, but converted it so completely that the oppressions 
they denounced became thenceforward impossible, incredible, 
monstrous to the ears. If we were to republish a little book in 
our possession, containing nothing but official reports of the last 
evidence taken in the West Indies, no human being would 
believe the half of it. We seriously doubt whether men 
could live in Northern England who sanctioned the scenes 
which were proved to go on in English coal-mines, and 
are quite certain that planters who wandered about London 
guilty of the things proved about planters during the Com- 
mission of Inquiry into West Indian slavery could not 
keep their lives between Temple Bar and Downing Street. 
The limitations to their objects concentrated the energies of 
the old philanthropists, till the anti-slavery men in particular 
would work sixteen hours a day for men who never heard 
their names; and their creed gave them this immeasurable 
advantage. It forbade them to lie to themselves. Men who 
held the old Evangelical view of human nature could not seek 
Utopias; could not believe that because a good measure was 
carried, therefore the world would cease to lie in wickedness; 
could not imagine that in their own acts was salvation for man- 
kind. They were “worms” still in their own eyes. If one 
heartily believes works to be filthy rags, it is difficult to 
be vain, as so many philanthropists of to-day are, with 
a vanity which would end in delirium, but that it is 
satiated so soon. Above all, it was impossible for them 
to ignore the great facts of life, to forget that nature is dumb 
and cruel, to deny that we all lie under sentence of death, 
and usually of death by torture, to question that when every- 
thing had been done that could be done, nine hundred and fifty 
millions of the thousand millions of mankind must still labour 
under the sunlight all day, every day, at unpleasant work, for 
the poor privilege of painfully living on. They believed in no uni- 
versal anzesthetic. Courage, endurance, fortitude, patience, the 
great masculine virtues were the virtues which grew in these old 
men till the younger men who came across them, in reverence or 
mn dislike, all quitted them with the feeling that in them was a 
Teserve of strength, of efficient mental manliness, of which they 








did not quite know the bottom. We knew some of one group of 
them,—the men who faced lives of insult, and long-continued 
poverty, and shameful or violent death, for Abolition; and 
never knew one who, even during his gleams of success, expected 
a world at ease. They had been too close to the facts for that 
illusion, and recognised that when every other “obstacle to 
progress” had been removed, man, that impassable Chat Moss, 
would still remain. 

The new philanthropists are men of a different type, often 
wider-minded men,—that is, with minds more readily receptive. 
They do not believe irrational faiths, or sometimes rational 
faiths ; indeed, very often they either believe nothing, except that 
cruelty is bad, or they believe without being able to formulate 
their faith. They do not confine themselves to one object, but 
are ready to spend and be spent—for most of them are sincere 
enough, though, having a horror of solitude and silence, they ask 
that when they are martyred the crowd shall be looking on— 
in the general cause of what they call “the elevation of 
humanity,” which means that humanity shall be comfortable, 
and shall not be over-worked, or over-disciplined, or killed before 
it perishes of senility. The sight of pain rouses them to fury ; 
the report of hunger makes them question God, who at least 
allows cholera and cancer; and they care for all lives, except 
their own, with a carefulness which, to the elder men who held 
it better that men should die than sin, or die than be slaves, or 
die than profit by injustice, would have seemed at once weak 
and immoral. “Die!” said the older men; “why, Christ 
died, and at thirty-three.” “Die!” say the younger men; 
“there should be no death till ninety, and then it should not be 
death, but euthanasia.” Their enthusiasm for happiness—a 
happiness which they will not secure, because, for all their swift- 
marching, human nature stands at last right across their road— 
destroys their patience, while their self-restraint is eaten away 
by their false theory that only stupidity prevents this world from 
being a Paradise—as if intellect made us either better or less 
pervious to pain—and by their adoration of their new power. They 
have found ‘ Excalibur,’ they think, the magical sword, before 
which resistance is vain and pleading futile. If they can but 
arouse the Democracy, all is accomplished ; and Democracy is a 
sovereign, and needs only an audible cry to attend. Why be 
patient, or persistent, or self-restrained, when one shout, 
one scream, if it be but loud enough, will wake the 
Genius who can make oppressors tremble, can insist on 
virtue under penalty of death, can stop all suffering out 
of resources which have no visible limit? The external 
power is so grand, so irresistible, so omnipresent, that the 
internal power on which the older men relied seems surplusage, 
and to call it out a mere appeal to the dead spirit of asceticism. 
Thrift! Why be thrifty for years, with care and pain, while 
Democracy sits on a chest of gold? Temperance! Whatis the 
use of temperance, save from liquor, when Democracy has but 
to command, and the world may indulge in a carmagnole of 
joy? Purity! What is the need for purity within, when 
Democracy can throw the incontinent into the flames? The 
new instrument, they think, can do all things; and in their 
sense of that, the training which can alone enable us to wield 
even ‘Excalibur’ with effect is forgotten, until some obstacle 
is reached which not even au enchanted sword that can 
never break will enable them to sunder. Their sword will 
not cut a quagmire; and it is a quagmire, not a rock, that 
bars the road to the Paradise of which they dream. Then at 
last they will pause, recognise facts, and cultivate in themselves 
those strengths which the elder philanthropists acquired so 
painfully, and which seem to themselves for the moment so 
superfluous. 

They are sincere, most of them, we doubt not, sincere to 
martyrdom. The tar and feathers at which their predecessors 
smiled will be terrible to them; but they will string themselves 
up to face torture with a rush; and as their sword of sharpness 
is really sharp, and will cut all but that old quagmire, they will 
accomplish much; but they will not be admirable men. Their 
efforts will not train them. It is drill, not charging, which 
makes soldiers; struggle, not shouting, which builds character ; 
suffering, not speaking, which anneals the heart. They will be 
like the engineers who appeal to steam drills, and will perforate 
the mountains without developing one human being’s muscle. 
They will find when they have done that they have made a sort 
of Paradise, and have still to fill it with better men; and though 
we predict for them much success, they willin one department fail. 
They have not an idea of time or its uses, and will grow nothing 
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in their pleasaunces except the summer flowers. A tree is too 
tedious a work of Nature for them even to comprehend its growth, 
and they will never be convinced that you cannot make oaks of 
acorns in a night, if the guano be ever so strong, or ever so 
liberally bestowed. Sensible men take what there is; and the 
new philanthropists have our best wishes, but the wishes will be 
given with a sad feeling that they are not as the old, and that 
in the true work of the wise—which is making men, and not 
smoothing men’s paths, though it is well also that the paths be 
smoothed—they will render but little aid. 





PADDY AT PLAY. 


OT a little insight may be obtained into the character of 
individuals by observing their different methods of 
amusing themselves, and the attitudes, physical and moral, 
which they adopt in following their favourite pursuit. So, too, 
advancing from the individual to the race, we may regard 
our English games as an integral part of our national life; 
and certainly a striking proof of the “racial” severance 
between Englishman and Celt is to be found in the different 
conceptions of recreation prevailing on the opposite sides 
of the Channel. In the first place, the only Irish game 
having any pretence to the title of “national” is practically 
extinct, and its name—hurly—probably conveys no significance 
to the English hearer. And yet hurly deserved a better fate, 
for it afforded considerable scope for speed, endurance, 
and skill. In several points the game resembled that of 
hockey; but the bat, or “hurl,” and ball were both much 
larger, and the method of propelling the latter more like 
that adopted in the Canadian or Indian game of lacrosse. 
We have seen a game of hurly organised in the last 
few years by a Munster landlord for the benefit of a dis- 
tinguished visitor, who was considerably amazed at the reckless 
use made of their clubs by the barefooted players; but a game 
is dead when it has to be thus galvanised into life, and the 
country folk will tell you that all the best player's have gone to 
America, where efforts are being made to continue the game. A 
reference to it in “ Kottabos,” which we encountered the other 
day, will need a note of explanation when a new edition of that 
pleasant miscellany is printed. There were, however, some 
drawbacks and disadvantages in hurly which caused it to be 
discouraged in the country districts. A game between two 
villages afforded a grand field for the display of clan or faction 
feeling, and was seldom decided without illegitimate use of “hurls” 
and other weapons, and consequent breakage of heads on both 
sides. It would seem as though an Irish countryman could never 
accept defeat. If he is worsted by superior skill, he longs to 
assert his equality by breaking his opponent’s head. When 
games habitually lead to bad blood, it is as well that they should 
be discouraged until those who play them have been educated 
up to such a point that they can take a beating without any 
thought of reprisals. Speaking generally, games that require 
judgment, unselfishness, and co-operation do not recommend 
themselves to the Celtic temperament; and to this we ascribe 
the comparative failure which has hitherto attended all efforts 
to transplant cricket on to Irish soil. A great deal of cricket 
is no doubt played in Ireland; but its supporters are, almost 
without exception, the gentry or officers quartered in the garrison 
towns. Scores of attempts have been made to induce the peasantry 
to take up the game; but we know of no instance where such an 
attempt has proved successful in the long-run. The countrymen 
would play so long as the gentry encouraged their efforts by 
their presence and instruction; but they could not be depended 
on to carry on the movement by themselves, and on any other 
footing local clubs are impossible. The greatest excitement and 
interest would be shown in the result of a match between two 
villages ; but this merely reflected the faction-feeling mentioned 
above, not any appreciation of the skill of the players. It was 
not an uncommon thing for a couple of hundred men to walk 
fifteen or thirty miles to witness such an encounter, in order to 
protect their champions if they were victorious; and we well 
remember one occasion on which a team of visitors, after win- 
ning a match, had to be smuggled away by an unfrequented 
route in order to escape assault at the hands of the local 
faction. The behaviour of the spectators on these occa- 
sions is, or used to be, curiously unlike that of an English 
crowd, applause being conveyed, not by hand-clapping, 
but excited ejaculations, shouts, and howls. Even in these 


En 
teen years ago, it was only the “tail” of the team that wa, 
composed of countrymen, and their notions of the ga : 
remained rudimentary to the last. One such, a village Heme 
on being lent an old and valued bat, tore off with his mighty 
hand a piece of wood that had been pegged on to it, explainj . 
this act of vandalism by the remark that “he wouldn’t have g 
loose piece to his hurl, anyhow.” We suspect that, from the 
point of view of the player, cricket is too serious and unsociable 
a game to succeed in Ireland. It brings people together, but 
requires concentration, and imposes too great a restraint Upon 
the conversational tendency of the Celt. Football, compared 
with cricket, has been a rather more popular institution; byt 
much the same obstacles exist in the way of its forming part of 
the outdoor life of the country. 

Those readers who have followed us thus far will naturally begin 
to ask,—How, then, does Paddy amuse himself, if he has no 
national games? And our answer shall be in the words of a living 
Irish writer, in which he describes the tastes of a “ play-boy:"— 
“ And there isn’t a weddin’ at all, 

A funeral or a fair, 

Or any sort of fun or sport, 

But me and the shtick is there; 

Impatient to have our share ’??—— 
especially the “shtick.” Sociable gatherings of the kind 
described above afford an Irish peasant the means of recreating 
himself which he likes best. The coupling of funerals with 
weddings and fairs is characteristic ; indeed, the word “ funeral,” 
as we had once previously occasion to point out in these columns, 
has been known to be used by a countryman as synonymous 
with a large gathering. Joviality goes hand-in-hand with 
sorrow at a wake, manifestations of grief being confined 
to the room where the body lies, though many cottages do 
not permit of such an arrangement, and then drinking and 
weeping go on around the very coffin. A wedding offers 
the additional attraction of dancing, of which the Irish 
countryman is genuinely fond. Schools of dancing are estab- 
lished in the winter months; and on Sunday afternoons, in the 
summer, boys and girls—these words are as elastic in their 
application as the Latin juvenis—assemble at some favourite 
cross-roads to foot it to the scraping of a blind fiddler. Their 
dancing is not graceful, because it is apparently de rigueur to 
keep the body as stiff as possible; but it serves to exhibit a very 
remarkable faculty of keeping time, and is in all other respects 
an excellent and health-giving exercise. In happier days the 
friendly relations between landlord and tenant were periodically 
cemented, when any occasion for rejoicing offered, by the giving of 
bonfires and dances, in which the “ quality ” would figure as per: 
formers and not merely as spectators. For we know of several Irish 
ladies who have turned their leisure during a winter residence to 
account, and mastered the intricacies of the jig and reel-step. 
In one such case the instructor, having to take his pupil’s hand 
to perform some evolution, was seized with sudden shyness, and 
suggested imploringly, “Maybe ye’d have a mit or a bit of 
paper!” Vocal music enters to a certain extent into the 
recreation of the country folk ; but their songs are more curious 
than beautiful, and we never remember to have heard, or 
heard of, any concerted music amongst the people. Then there 
are the fairs, where the stick comes into great play, and old scores 
are settled or new ones run up. The worst feature about 
the fairs is the drunkenness that they encourage. Paddy 
is seldom an habitual drunkard; but at intervals he will 
exceed, and it takes very little of the poison sold under the 
name of whisky by rural publicans to make him mad-drunk. 
Were it not for the surefootedness of their ponies, and their 
knowledge of the road, there would be far more broken bones 
and fatal accidents than can already be traced to this cause. 
Still keeping to the order of our poet’s catalogue, we come to 
the heading of “ Sport,” of which all Irishmen are fond, and in 
which domain their prowess is so well known as to need 10 
comment from us. But we may be allowed to record that m 
districts where the preserving was not very strict, our experience 
has been that the gamekeepers were the worst poachers, and 
that the best way to convert a poacher was to make him 
a water-bailiff. In certain departments of athletics the 
Irish are unsurpassed, notably that of jumping, the highest 
and the longest leaps on record having been both achieved 
in quite recent years by a native of Carrick-on-Suir. We 
are not aware, however, that they show to such advantage 
in contests where patience and judgment are required, such a8 
the long-distance races. Lawn-tennis is still, as in England, 
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essentially a game for the well-to-do classes, and as such does 
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——— 
not come within the scope of this paper; but we may say that 
the large amount of leisure enjoyed by. the resident gentry 
affords them opportunities for distinguishing themselves in this 
department, which they have undoubtedly developed to the 
fullest extent. Card-playing and gambling prevail to some 
slight extent among the lower orders, even in the country districts, 
put are looked upon as disreputable by the peasantry themselves. 
The foregoing remarks, without making any pretence to com- 
pleteness, may perhaps serve to indicate some of the chief modes 
in which the Irish amuse themselves. Their main object is what 
they call “ divarshion,” as opposed to that working off of super- 
fluous energy by violent exercise which seems to be the end of 
much so-called recreation as pursued by the British youth. 





POETS AND POLITICS. 
HE most dissimilar things are often found to be closely 
related to each other. Toryism and Democracy, if Lord 

Randolph Churchill is not mistaken, are an instance in point. 
Politics and Poetry have a more assured connection, though they 
are quite as unlike. One concerns practical and immediate things, 
the fleeting aspects of the day, the rivalries of men and systems ; 
the other is not of the day, but of all days,—it concerns the 
deeper problems of life and the higher truths of the imagina- 
tion, These are points of difference; more apparent, it must be 
said, than real; but there is something that reconciles them. It 
is the quality of human nature common alike to poetry and to 
politics, and from which both of them derive their deepest 
interest. When a poet like William Morris becomes an active 
exponent of Socialism, we feel at first a shock of surprise. There 
seems to be such an utter incongruity between medieval and 
classic romance and modern revolution, that the phenomenon 
bewilders us. But we remember that a poet is above all men 
an enthusiast, and that of all enthusiasms the enthusiasm of 
humanity is the most absorbing to poetic sensibilities, and the 
anomaly is thus in some measure explained. 

The same enthusiasm conduced in Shelley to even more 
extravagant results. But Shelley was always a creature of im- 
pulse, It was only in relapses from a state of passionate fervour 
that he cultivated a placid muse. Yet this fierce enthusiasm of 
humanity redeems in him the flagrant excesses it occasions. 
In Byron it is wholly redeeming and exalting. It inspired the 
only ambition in his life for which his life and poetry were 
the better. But the age of Byron and Shelley was one, in 
England, of class-privilege and intolerance; on the Continent, 
of desperate and just revolt,—an age when there needed no 
Socialistic imagination to discover grievances or invent tyrannies. 
Coleridge, in his youth, and even Southey, shared the ardour of the 
time, though with them it did not last long. Their pantisocratic 
aspirations were never very serious, and the little family 
arrangement to be carried out on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna could not have affected any one outside their own small 
circle. But Coleridge, in one of his finest odes, has recorded 
the effect upon himself of the spirit of revolution :—} 

“When France her giant limbs upreared 
And with that oath, which smote air, earth, and sea, 
Stamped her strong foot and said she would be free, 
Bear witness for me, how I hoped and feared !” 

Before the time when these reminiscences were written down, 
the poet had exchanged the passion of hope for the condition of 
philosophic calm. It is rather by philosophy than passion that 
freedom may be understood ; but it does not help us much to 
know that the poet, after all, found it “on the sea-cliff’s 
verge ”— 

“ Possessing all things with intensest love, 

O Liberty ! my spirit felt thee there.” 
It would have been strange had it not; and it may be that it 
was best to turn at once from the horrors which the ode 
Tecapitulates to the repose of nature,—but it would have been 
more courageous if the poet had put in contrast with the 
anarchist travesty of liberty that true liberty to which a dis- 
tressed nation might aspire. 

England is no longer a distressed nation. She has passed in 
her time through terrible revolutions ; she has achieved mighty 
reforms ; and whatever may still be wanting to her perfect well- 
being, she is already the freest and most enlightened country of 
the globe. Surely, then, it might be thought, this is a time 
when the poet should again take to the pipe of peace. We look 
to him to help us to keep our freedom, to instruct as in the use 
of it, to lead us in the pursuit of those higher gains and 
Pleasures to which it ministers—but we no longer look to 








him for a war-cry. Mr. William Morris, however, thinks 
that a war-cry is still needed, and that it is the office of 
the poet to supply it. If Mr. Swinburne’s revolutionary 
utterances are not purely academical, he may be supposed 
to agree with him,—though, unlike Mr. Morris, who is prepared 
to head the fray, he is content to leave the fighting to others. 
Mr. Morris accordingly suspends—if he has not finally aban- 
doned—his devotion to mediwval romance, and seeks an earthly 
paradise in an impossible future, instead of again finding it ina 
legendary past which his genius made real. Let us say that we 
entirely respect his motives, while we lament the ends to which 
his labours are directed. We honour even the mistaken enthu- 
siasm of humanity that sways the poet ; but we cannot too much 
regret the mischievous excesses into which it betrays him. He 
sees only the end he desires, an end which his imagination 
invests with colours of its own and with qualities only possible 
in a community of minds like his own. The methods and inter- 
mediate details, of which the impassioned advocate does not 
pause to take account, are devised by other men,—not poets, 
often not enthusiasts, sometimes desperate and unscrupulous 
schemers. Whatever may be its final aims, Socialism involves in 
some of its stages revolution, spoliation, the subversion of all 
reasonable law; and these are not things which we would 
willingly associate with the name of William Morris. 

But it must not be supposed that poets, in their relation to 
politics, are always impracticable and extravagant. They are 
pioneers of reform by the strength of their sympathies ; and it 
is in the power of the poet, beyond all other men, to evoke 
sympathy and beget enthusiasm. But we do not need to be 
always reforming, any more than children should be always 
learning the alphabet. We think we have done fairly well, so 
well that we may even take a little rest, and it is provoking to 
be told that the fighting has yet all to come. We turn from 
Mr. Morris and Mr. Swinburne, when they tell us so, to the 
wiser counsels of the Poet-Laureate. He lacks nothing of the 
true enthusiasm of humanity. The social hopes of men have 
never been more vividly expressed than in the stirring verses of 
‘Locksley Hall.” Nor has English patriotism ever found a bolder 
voice, whether for defiance or defence, and whether against a 
common foe outside or usurpation and intolerance at home. Again 
and again, in times of national heat, when the hearts of the whole 
people have been moved by one strong passionate impulse, he 
has interpreted the common feeling as no one else could. “I 
have felt with my native land,” he says; “I am one with my 
kind.” And now, in atime of partial repose, when the ground 
won is an assurance of the easy conquest of what remains to be 
won, it is he who best tells us where we stand, and what England 
= “ A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 
Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent.” 
Thus, in four terse lines he gives us a perfect account of our 
legislative system and its result—that result of social order and 
constitutional freedom which distinguishes us among all nations, 
If the younger poets will be admonished by Lord Tennyson, 
they will not “feed with crude imaginings wild hearts and 
feeble wings.” There are two factors in political and social life 
of which the Laureate makes much, and the younger poets 
very little. These are Knowledge and Reverence. ‘ Make 
knowledge circle with the winds,” says the elder poet, 
“but let her herald, Reverence, fly before her.” It is 
not conceivable that if the Socialists would get know- 
ledge and practise reverence, they would persist in 
their present endeavours. We do not claim reverence for 
classes or class interests, as such, but we do claim it for those 
principles of order, and justice, and mutual observance, upon 
which society is founded, and without which it could not exist. 
Extremists always assume themselves to be well informed when 
they possess only the little knowledge which is proverbially 
dangerous. With more complete enlightenment they would 
shun the perilous courses in which they run blindly :— 
“ Certain, if knowledge bring the sword, 
That knowledge takes the sword away.” 

The Laureate, only a few months ago, returned to the subject 
of the poems from which we have quoted, in a poem on 
“Freedom,” published in Macmillan’s Magazine. With more 
force, if possible; with even greater dignity, if that might be; 
with a deeper sense of the responsibility of the voice that spoke, 
the now aged poet again invoked that true freedom he had sung 
many years before :— 
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“ O scorner of the party cry, 


Thou loather of the lawless crown 
As of the lawless crowd ; 


How long thine ever-growing mind 

Hath stilled the blast and strown the wave, 
Though some of late would raise a wind 

To sing thee to thy grave, 


Men loud against all forms of power— 
Unfurnished brows, tempestuous tongues— 
Expecting all things in an hour— 
Brass mouths and iron lungs.” 
These are strong words, and some of them cannot be applied 
to Mr. William Morris. But he appears to give the sanction of 
his name and genius to the schemes of men to whom they are 
altogether applicable. On the subject of Socialism we 
have little more to-say. We are at one with the Social- 
ists in their demand for freedom of speech; we would 
join them in any effort to better, by legitimate means, the con- 
dition of any class that may still be suffering and overweighted ; 
but in regard to the order and systems they would uproot, we 
share the Laureate’s grateful reflection,— 
‘* We are a people yet ; 
Though all men else their nobler dreams forget, 
Confused by brainless mobs and lawless powers ; 
Thank Him who isled us here, and roughly set 
His Briton in blown seas and storming showers.” 




































































THE POPULACE OF PARIS AND LONDON. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

HATEVER may be the shortcomings of the third French 
Republic, there can be no doubt of the good effect its 
political tolerance has produced upon the Parisian crowd. Not 
only is every shade of opinion allowed to express itself with 
absolute freedom, but the cause of public order, so dear to the 
bourgeoisie, is very much left in the hands of the people them- 
selves. The policeman is visible, and is still, as he ever will be, 
disliked by the populace; but he effaces himself as much as 
possible, and moves about almost with an apologetic air. The 
phrase, often insolently uttered, “Circulez, Messieurs, circulez,” 
so common under the Empire, when the least attrowpement ex- 
cited the mistrust if not the anger of the police, is now hardly 
ever heard in the streets of Paris, and, indeed, is hardly ever 
needed. The populace, whom even Victor Hugo distrusted, is 
more and more replaced by the peuple,—populace, it should be 
remembered, is our “ mob,” and peuple our “ populace,’—and the 
peuple, unirritated by vexatious interference, nearly always knows 
hhow to bebave itself. It may be true that the Police imperfectly 
discharge their functions relative to the suppression or detection 
of crime; but they have, without doubt, become more efficient 
guardians of the public peace since they have withdrawn into a 
comparative inaction. Twenty years ago, such an act of half- 
silly, half-ferocious bravado as that which recently disturbed the 
peace of the Bourse—if one may talk of peace in connection 
with such a pandemonium—would, with the aid of a crowd of 
blundering or provocative police-agents, have developed into an 
émeute; but under the Republic such affairs are safely treated 

as ordinary offences of no political importance whatever. 

In these, and in some other respects, the populace of Paris 
compares much more favourably with that of London than was 
the case a quarter of a century ago. Politicians of all the 
Republican parties will tell you that so long as the people are 
trusted as they are now trusted, there is no chance of a 
resuscitation of the Commune, whose origin is attributed, with 
some justice, to the meddlesome and autoritaire action of the 
Thiers Government. Nor has Socialism struck anywhere deep 
roots in France; the Frenchman is at bottom strongly in- 
dividualistic, and it is no less the constant ambition of the 
ouvrier to become a patron, than it is that of the peasant to add 
to his acres. In fact, it is not easy to discover what are the 
present political aims of the Parisian workmen. There are no 
reforms they much care for ; even the pressure of the octvoi, which 
must be a grievous burden upon them, they hardly ask to be 
relieved of, and they seem to be indifferent to the military tax, 
while they view with perfect equanimity the disorder of the 
national finances. They rather desire to see particular candidates 
returned, than particular measures carried; and, for lack of 
planks, are unable to construct any definite political platform. 
There was no enthusiasm even for scrutin de liste, and the 
Republican Alliance is the only group that has been able to 
agree upon its candidates, without, however, as recent events 
have shown, deriving much advantage from the fact. The 





a 
Republican manifestes consist for the most part of vague 
phrases and bitter personalities from which nothing solid cay 
be extracted. The Monarchists, indeed, alone seem to know 
what they want; but they have not the faintest notion of 
method, and, like our Parnellites, can only thrive upon the 
quarrels and mistakes of their opponents. The mags of 
French electors in Paris is chiefly influenced by the vague 
desire continually felt by labour to work less and live better 
coupled with a feeling that it is the turn of the workman to 
wield the administrative machine and use it for his own benefit 
Our own working-classes are no doubt actuated by the same 
desire to better their condition; but they want less to govern 
than to be well governed, and can indicate with fair definitengss 
how such good government may be effected. Between the 
mere desire to wield power and the determination to }p 
equitably governed there is a wide gulf; and it is just sucha 
gulf that separates the working-classes, considered as political 
elements, of the two capitals that share the headship of the 
civilised world. But in its political reunions the peuple of Paris 
is seen at its worst. To see it at its best a visit should be paid 
to the Park of the Buttes Chaumont, about 4 or 5 o’clock any fing 
Sunday afternoon. The park will well repay the journey cast. 
ward on its own account. A deserted quarry on a range of low 
hills that dominates the north-eastern portion of the City, on 
the slopes of which was fought the terrible battle of Paris in 
1814, has with singularly happy effect been converted into a 
labyrinth of shady roads and paths, winding among grass. 
covered hills and mounds, from whose summits splendid views 
may be enjoyed over the great City and its environs, scarcely 
inferior to the well-known prospect from the Montmartre plateau, 
But to the present writer the principal attraction on the occasion 
of a recent visit was the crowd. The park is situate in the very 
middle of the Belleville quarter, rife with so many revolutionary 
memories, in the heart of the working population, whom the 
improvements effected in central Paris under the Hausmann 
végime have driven to the periphery. It was difficult 
to realise that all the gay, lively, well-dressed groups 
consisted of men and women engaged in unremitting toil 
during the week. They chatted, smiled, laughed as if pleasure 
were their sole pursuit from one year’s end to another, though 
they had nothing to do but walk about, enjoy the air and 
spaciousness and greenery, watch the kite-flying, and listen to 
the jingle of an occasional piano from some pavilion-restaurant. 
Nota few of the holiday-makers were clad in broadcloth,—small 
shopkeepers or their assistants, clerks, foremen, and small 
manufacturers; but hardly any were more than a remove or two 
above the owvrier, and blouses were far from uncommon. Among 
the smiling faces a few ‘stern figures were seen. They were 
those of old workmen, who had probably fought in the ranks of 
the Commune, and could not forget the storm of blood and 
flame which closed that disastrous episode. The Commune 
is already a legend, and those who took part in it are 
treated with a sort of veneration by the younger generation. 
But the dulled, careworn expression of the East-Enders 
who throng Victoria Park on Saturdays and Sundays was 
wholly absent. The Londoner may feel happy at other times— 
for two centuries and a half Englishmen have taken their 
pleasure sadly—but he only looks happy when engaged it 
some violent muscular exercise, requiring strength and dexterity, 
and more or less simulating a combat. He cannot lounge like 
the Frenchman, pleased with the mere human environment, and 
diffusing a complacent happiness among his neighbours; he cat 
only loaf about with an air of weariness and discontent when 
his muscles are not in full activity. There is a unity of enjoy- 
ment in a Paris crowd which one misses sorely in au English 
one, the elements of which too often appear to have a suspicious 
distrust of each other. There is, of course, no real distrust, jast 
as Parisian expansiveness is but skin-deep. In both cases itis 
principally, perhaps, a matter of outward demeanour; but in the 
one the joys of sociability are strangled in their birth, in the 
other they are afforded full development. An English holiday 
throng is not a wholly pleasant sight; a French one is. Is ita 
difference of race? Is it a difference of climate? Both; but 
still more a difference of history. No Puritanism has infused 
sourness into the French character, or overlaid spontaneity with 
ascetic dissimulation ; nor have Frenchmen ever taken that part 
in public life which, by increasing the sense of responsibility, has 
made the nature of Englishmen both more serious and more sad. 
On the other hand, we have had no brilliant Court in England 
such as existed in France from the days of Francis I, nor such 
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an aristocratic caste,—polished, elegant, and refined within itself, 
whatever it might be in its behaviour to the outside voture,—as 
Henri Taine has described the last days of in the first volume 
of his “ Origines.”’” The French, however democratic in their 
political aspirations—and one has not seldom a suspicion that 
at bottom they are less democratic than they are fond of pro- 
claiming themselves to be—are still aristocratic in their manners, 
(not, perhaps, an unhappy combination), and the courtliness and 
ceremony of the ancien régime have becomein no small measure the 
heritage of even the lowest orders of French society. Their polite- 
nessis not probably more good-natured than ourown, but it is more 
elegant and easy; in a word, the absence of the causes which gave 
their political strength and earnestness to Englishmen, has allowed 
Frenchmen to preserve, almost intact, those refinements in social 
intercourse which an aristocratic society seems peculiarly fitted 
to develop. ‘I'hey in one way, we in another, have failed to solve 
the problem of combining strength with sweetness. 

Of all the elements of French society, the femme du peuple, 
at all events up to a certain age, is the most charming, though 
itis dificult to define with any precision what the charm is. 
It is not merely a combination of qualities, but a perfume, as it 
were, exhaled from a happily-arranged bouquet of physical and 
social attractions. She leads a more toilful life than her English 
sister, but somehow without being either depressed or coarsened 
by it. In her dress she shows the taste of a lady; and even 
when she condescends to hide her abundant and skilfully- 
arranged tresses under a bonnet, and to exchange her simple 
robe for the puffed-out monstrosities of the day—a condescension 
to which she is, alas! more prone than of old—she contrives to 
lose neither her dignity nor her grace. She is rarely untidy in 
public, and never a slattern ; she knows the advantages of being 
bien gantée if gloved at all, and above all of being bien chaussée. 
She is, in a word, pleasant to look upon, pleasant to talk with, 
lively, artless, womanly, and pleased to please, above all capable 
of adapting herself in a moment to the situation without pre- 
tentiousness and without awkwardness. Alone among French- 
women she has the privilege of choosing her husband; and if the 
exercise of this privilege brings her some misery, the fault lies 
almost wholly on the man’s side. No doubt there is a reverse 
‘to this picture, and possibly the going down of the hill is less 
pleasant to her than to her English sister. But the fact, if it be 
one, does not detract from her merits, upon which our working- 
class women might ponder, we think, with some profit to all 
concerned. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





CONGRESS. 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Tuat the Speaker should be the most powerful Member of the 
American House of Representatives is as striking a proof of the 
‘contrast between the systems of business pursued in Congress 
and in Parliament, as it is of the little value that is placed in the 
former on oratorical powers. Theleisure of Congress may be whiled 
away in debate, but the business is conducted in the privacy 
of the Standing Committees. In the ordinary course, no Bill 
will receive the attention of the House of Representatives until 
it has passed the revising scrutiny of the Committee, to whose 
authority its nature makes it subject. These Committees are 
some twenty in number, and to one or other of them every 
Congressman is attached. It is the Speaker’s right to choose 
on which each Congressman shall serve, and it is by this 
authority that he is able so effectually to influence legislation. 
The Speaker can make or mar both men and measures. The 
Congressman cannot choose his work; it is chosenforhim. He 
may have been elected on account of his ability in dealing with 
finance, yet he will perhaps be deputed to spend his Congressional 
term in considering the efficiency of public buildings. The 
majority are, perhaps, desirous of some particular reform; but 
if the Speaker is not with them, a Committee of the minority 
may be appointed, whose report will either be delayed too late 
in the Session for consideration, or with more subtle skill will 
suggest clauses calculated to disintegrate the majority. The 
Speaker has, however, frequently to surrender his most valued 
privileges in order to secure his own election. For the sake of 
party peace he has often to promise beforehand the Chairman- 
ships of the Committees on Revenue and Supply to the most 
formidable of his rivals. For these Committees are those in 
Whose work both tke public and the politicians take the most 





interest, and in consequence are those to whom Congress accords 
special and important prerogatives. Their business takes 
precedence of all other business, even to silencing a speaker in 
the midst of his argument. 

Directly the Committees are formed, the House assumes the 
aspect so curious to English visitors. Members sit at separate 
desks in its magnificent hall closely engaged in private business, 
writing telegrams, despatching messages, paying very little 
attention to the orator of the moment, who in some distant 
corner appears to be paying no moretothem. A disputed point 
of order, a personal explanation, or a happy jest will rouse the 
pre-occupied assembly ; but eloquence or logic will hardly attract 
a dozen auditors or a single reporter. Speeches in Congress 
do not alter the Bills drafting in Committee, and so, however 
good they be, they find no place but with some hundred of others 
unspoken in the bulky volumes of the “ Congressional Record.” 

In the meantime the Committees are all at work hurrying 
forward Bills with what haste they may. Composed of discordant 
elements, this is not always an easy task. If their proceedings 
were not private, and their powers so great that they can refuse 
to take testimony even from their fellow-Congressmen, they 
might accomplish nothing. For the English Parliamentary 
Committee is not troubled by the American's chief difliculty, 
the consideration, not only what legislation should be recom- 
mended, but what there is some reasonable prospect of being 
adopted. When the Bills begin to come forward, the House, lately 
so indolent, becomes pressed and overworked. For it has to pass 
judgment collectively, on the work of its twenty component parts, 
in perhaps one-fifth of the time that each part has given to its 
own individual share of the general legislation. The Speaker 
gives what help he can by arranging beforehand with the Chair- 
man of each Committee which members shall be recognised in 
the debates on his Bills. But with other measures pressing, and 
the Financial Committees interrupting, although few Bills are 
discussed at length, little legislation would be accomplished but 
for the safety-valve, as it may be termed, of the rule to “ suspend 
the rules.” When this is enforced, all discussion ceases, and 
every Bill that can muster a majority of two-thirds of those 
present is passed without debate. 

The Senate works also through Standing Committees, although 
with some important variation in the mode of nomination. A 
smaller body of greater political experience than the House, with 
the fear of elections further removed, their proceedings are more 
deliberate, their debates more thorough. “In public esteem their 
body is at least equal to the House of Representatives. Con- 
sequently, the circumstance that Bills come to them approved by 
the Lower House, which has so much weight with the House of 
Lords, has comparatively little with the Senate. Much freedom 
is used in the amendment of Bills; and the House, again, is not 
slow in maintaining its dignity by rejecting the Senate’s pro- 
posals. Conferences are then held between delegates appointed 
by either House; but towards the close of the Session legislation 
is apt to be regulated by the advance of the clock; and dislike 
to wasting the work of some months often induces these Con- 
ferences to accept, and Congress to ratify, compromises agree- 
able to neither House. N. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ene 
FREEDOM OF RELIGION. 
[To tHE Epiror or THE ‘“‘ SpECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—Mr. Lee Warner, mentioning that the strength of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s case against a Church Establishment rests on 
the principle that religion should be free, says that this principle 
is itself “ to some men a religion.” That religion should be in 
bondage certainly sounds as if it must be wrong. But what 
kind of freedom is it that is made by some so sacred an ideal ? 
Formerly, freedom of religion would have meant “freedom to 
worship God.” But that freedom has been won, and cannot be 
any longer an object of aspiration. 

1. In Mr. Lee Warner’s letter free religion is assumed to 
mean unendowed religion. He will be ready to support Dises- 
tablishment without hesitation, “when once he is convinced 
that a majority of the nation regard religious endowments as 
immoral.” He points out that the possession of exclusive 
endowments (and social advantages) by a religious body, whilst it 
may attract the unscrupulous, may repel the sensitively honour- 
able. But who is there who is maintaining that religious endow- 
ments, however exclusive, are immoral? I can understand the 
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expediency of religious endowments being disputed ; but I never 
heard of any one proposing that endowments, as such, should 
be confiscated, and that it should be made illegal for the future 
to endow religion. Only some part of the Church endowments, 
and none of those belonging to Nonconformists, would be 
alienated by the most extreme Liberationists. And the aliena- 
tion of all pecuniary endowments would go but a very little way— 
perhaps no way at all—towards putting our many religious 
bodies on an equality as regards temporal and worldly advan- 
tages. The influence of riches would remain in its most direct 
and unmitigated form, the counterpoise of well-applied endow- 
ments being removed. I can hardly believe that the abolition 
of endowments is a religion to any thinking man. 

2, But it is more common to speak of the freedom of religion 
in a quite different sense. ‘The “control” of the State is 
supposed to keep the Church in bondage, whilst all non- 
established religious bodies are free. There are “ free Churches,” 
and an enslaved Church. But what is it that makes the dis- 
tinction being free and being in bondage? Religious bodies 
have various modes of government. Roman Catholics are 
governed by Bishops and the Pope. Wesleyan Methodists 
are governed by the Legal Hundred, who are bound by 
John Wesley’s settlement. Amongst the Independents each 
congregation governs itself. The Church of England is governed 
by the nation. Why is one of these forms of government a 
slavery more than another? The only reason given for 
assuming that the Church of England is enslaved by State 
control is that Parliament includes non-Churchmen. But if 
those who go to Church prefer State control to any other con- 
trol, how is it a bondage? The religious bodies outside the 
Church are called “ free,” as I understand, not in the sense that 
the Papacy and the Wesley Settlement, and their other autho- 
rities, are peculiarly favourable to spiritual freedom, but because 
the members of those bodies have the government which they 
prefer, or in which, preferring it or not, they acquiesce. So 
have we Churchmen the government which we prefer. It is 
when the State control comes to be the form of government 
which we do not prefer that to be under it will be an oppression. 
And that might very easily come to pass. But at present it is 
not so. The Church chooses State control for its government, 
and the Liberationists (in their Liberty Hall) want to impose 
upon us some other government. That does not look like an 
emancipating process. 

The truth is, that it is not the idea of freedom, but that of 
equality, which inspires the Liberationist movement. Why 
should the Church be in a different position from that of other 
religious bodies? That is a question which Liberals may reason- 
ably ask. There is a primd facie Liberalism in all protests 
against inequalities. But a rash attempt to create an artificial 
equality may be injurious even to those in whose favour it is 
attempted, as well as to great public interests. And the con- 
tention of Liberal Churchmen is that the Liberationist policy is 
a hasty and a blind one, and that the people would lose rather 
than gain, and the cause of true Liberalism suffer a damaging 
blow, if the existing form of Church government were changed 
for a separatist and exclusive one.—I am, Sir, &c., 

» Blandford Square, October 6th. J. Liewrtyn Davies. 





SMALL HOLDINGS. 
[To THE Eprror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,”’ | 

Sir,—I am much obliged to Mr. Impey for the further informa- 
tion he supplies respecting the case of Thomas Bush, in reply 
to the questions put in my letter to you of September 8th. 
This further information is of much interest. There are 
evidently—as there always are in such cases—some special cir- 
cumstances not always or even generally to be found, as, for 
example, the very cheap rate at which the buildings on this 
little holding were erected. I have never been able to build a 
cottage, with comfortable accommodation for a lavourer’s family, 
with outhouses (even when no farming operations have to be 
provided for), for so small a sum as £130. One cottage I am 
now building for a small tenant of the farm-servant class, will 
cost at least £300; and the adaptation of old houses for farm 
purposes will certainly cost £100 more. But Mr. Impey 
explains that Thomas Bush had access to bricks and tiles made 
in the same village,—a special and a local advantage of great 
importance. 

These, however, are points comparatively small. The case of 
T. Bush is a case of splendid industry and thrift. It shows 


what can be done by a man and his wife, both equally indus- 





~ 
trious and saving, upon wages and earnings which seem to have 
varied between 12s. and 19s. per week. With such virtues ang 
such habits, success is certain to all, even if the savings of the 
family had never taken the direction of investment in the 
ownership of land. 

It is, however, a fair argument and a probable truth that the 
prospect of access to this particular kind of investment ig jp 
itself a great incitement to industry and to habits of saving, 

But under what conditions? This investment was made b 
T. Bush under the conditions presented by the existing Land 
Laws. No complaint is mentioned that the cost of purchase 
was excessive. Cheaper forms of transfer must be good, but 
where there are the will and the means to purchase, even ag 
these forms now stand, they are clearly not prohibitive, and 
the case before us is a proof of this. 

But what of the will and of the means to purchase? What 
light does the case of T. Bush cast on certain so-called reforms 
of the Land Laws? What was his inducement to buy? Wag 
it not the prospect that when he could buy the land, it would be 
indeed his own? Was it not the prospect of being able to deal 
with if as he liked, and to make the very most of it? Would 
he have had the same inducement if he knew that after he had 
bought it he would be told that it was a ‘ monopoly,” and that 
on this plea restrictions of unknown and indefinite extent would 
be placed on his power over it P 

Then, what was his first step? It was to borrow two-thirds 
of the price upon the security of the land. But the power of 
doing this depends entirely on the ownership of land being 
indeed secure. The pleasure of even a half-possession may 
induce a man to purchase. But the lender of money has no 
such inducement. Will he lend money to owners who are not 
really owners, but mere occupants wholly at the mercy of 
arbitrary Courts ? 

Then, again, let us look at the next step of Thomas Bush. It 
was to let on hire three out of his five acres. And for these 
three acres he no doubt counted on being free to get as muchas 
the local land-market would afford. And we are now told that 
it did afford no less than £11 for the three acres, or in other 
words, a rent of £3 13s. per acre. This is an enormous rent. It 
clearly formed one of the main sources of profit out of which 
Bush made his savings. It was one of the steps of his ladder 
of ascent from poverty to comfort. But how would he have 
fared if the law had stepped in to prevent him from getting this 
price for his land? How could he have calculated on anything 
if valuators bound by no principle had been set to dictate the 
terms on which he must let his land? And then, again, when 
the time came after which he wished to cultivate his own land 
himself, how would his industry and forethought have been 
rewarded and encouraged if he had been told that the resump- 
tion of his land was an “ eviction,” and if the tenant had been 
constituted by law, not only part-owner, but the partner, more- 
over, who was to have the exclusive right of selling the future 
occupancy to the highest bidder ? 

I think it very clear that this case is full of instruction, if 
ouly the facts narrated are followed out to the principles they 
involve. There will be no more Thomas Bushes if the modern 
land-quacks are allowed to have their way in destroying all the 
foundations of confidence on which capital can ever be invested 
in the soil. Perfect freedom in buying and perfect freedom in 
letting land is the moral of this striking story.—I am, Sir, &., 

ARGYLL 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 

Sir,—Mr. Impey, in his letter which appeared in the Spectator 
of October 3rd, respecting small holdings, states that he has 
“systematically ” inspected the parish of Epworth, in the isleof 
Axholme, and asserts that there are in it 300 occupiers of under 
half an acre; 324 who have from half an acre to 3 acres; and 
400 more who have from 3 to 20 acres,—making a total of 1,024 
occupiers of less than 20 acres each. I think Mr. Impey’s 
inspection must have been of a very cursory nature, as the 
following particulars will show :— 

There are between 500 and 600 occupied houses in the parish, 
with a population which decreased from 2,295 in 1871 to 2,178 
in 1881. The rateable land in the parish, as shown by the 
poor-rate, is about 5,737 acres, and the number of ratepayers 
510 to 520. Of this number 59 are occupiers of more than 20 
acres each, and hold altogether 4,510 acres or thereabouts, 
leaving 1,227 acres for 453 persons who occupy less than 20 
acres each; but from the 453 there must be deducted nearly 200 
for persons who cither occupy no land at all, or only a little 
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pease 
garden-ground attached to their dwellings, so that only 
about 112 cultivate under 3 acres, and about 140 from 
3 to 20 acres. Knowing the parish well, I am in a 

sition to affirm that Mr. Impey’s conclusions, as to the 

sition of the occupiers generally and relatively, are not more 
reliable than his figures, and I suspect he gives a too willing 
ear to information which he is wishful to obtain. 

It may interest Mr. Impey and others of your readers to learn 
that there are about 440 proprietors in the parish of Epworth, 
of whom something short of 100 own houses only. The largest 
proprietor of land owns about 550 acres, and there are only ten 
or twelve who own more than 100 acres, and only about fifteen 
qho own between 50 and 100 acres.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Epworth, October 6th. GrorGE NEwsory. 





FREE SCHOOLS. 
[To THE EpitTor OF THE “ SpecTATOR.” | 
§m,—I have just had sent to me a letter of a Rev. James 
Wallace, of Redcar, dated August 14th, inserted in your paper, 
which is so untrue, and so calculated to do harm, that I must 
give an emphatic denial to the statements there made. 

It is said that all the boys and girls connected with a certain 
large Presbyterian church in Alnwick have to attend the Church 
of England; and this because the Duke of Northumberland 
supports the schools of the place so liberally that the children 
are educated free, on condition that they attend the services of 
an alien Church. 

Now for the facts. In Alnwick, so far as elementary schools 
are concerned, the National School educates some 700 children ; 
the Borough School, 300; the Ragged School, 75; the Duke’s 
School, 100; the Duchess’s, 60. The two latter are the only 
schools which are free; so that instead of a free education being 
the rule, it is only a small proportion—about one in ten of the 
children in the town—who have a free education. This is 
exclusive of the freemen’s children attending the Borough School. 
True, these 160 have to attend the Church of England on 
Sundays; but the parents have never made any objection to 
it, and they are eager to get admission for their children into 
these schools. Also, of the 100 boys and 60 girls, most are of 
Church families ; and in connection with the particular meeting- 
house, the pulpit of which Mr. Wallace occupied, there are only 
seven families in the Duke’s School and three in the Duchess’s. 

The absence of the boys and girls from the congregation 
(“hardly a boy or girl was to be seen”’) can hardly be accounted 
for by nine boys and four girls having to attend the Church of 
England services. Where are those who attend the Borough, 
National, and Ragged Schools, in none of which is any notice 
taken by way of compulsion as to where the children go? It 
surely says very little for the congregation in question if these 
are not with their parents. 

Whoever is to blame, it is certainly not “the landed pro- 
prietor making use of free education as a propaganda of Epis- 
copacy.” It would be starting a wide subject of discussion 
unsuitable to your paper, and not connected with that of “ free 
education,” were I to mention the probable causes; but, in 
fairness to those who are interested in the education of children 
in Alnwick, and to correct a very misleading and unfair and 
ungenerous statement, I would ask you to insert the above.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Epwarp B. Trotter, Vicar of Alnwick. 





KILLING THE GOOSE. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘*SPecTATOR.”’ | 
Sin,—In your issue of October 3rd you have drawn attention to 
an “ideal system, imagined by a French economist,” by which 
it is proposed to do away with all indirect taxes, and substitute 
for them a single tax upon capital. In commenting upon this 
Proposal, you have drawn a distressing picture of the state of 
wretcheduess such a system of taxation would cause from its 
discouraging saving. May I be allowed to mention that this 
“ideal system ” is no mere creature of the imagination; but is 
at this moment, and has been for many long years, the system 
of taxation adopted in the Channel Islands? Every one there 
resident has to make a return of how many “ quarters” he is 
worth,—each “ quarter” being equivalent to £25,—and on this 
capital amount he is taxed. Many have attributed no small 
share of the remarkable prosperity of the people of those islands 
to this highly economical, and I venture to think, not unjust, 
system of taxation. It is true that it would depreciate the value 
of articles of luxury, rare pictures, &c.; but it would not lessen 





their number, and might be the means of causing many of them 
to come more readily into the hands of those who can really 
appreciate them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. R. Prarce-EpGcumse. 
Somerleigh, Dorchester, October 3rd. 





A CURE FOR BOYCOTTING. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—There is a way to counteract Boycotting which I believe 
it would be in many ways desirable to make part of the perma- 
nent law in Great Britain as well as Ireland. Let every retail 
dealer, in whatever articles, be required to take out and pay for 
a licence, as is the case with publicans at present; and let 
refusal to sell to any one at ordinary prices be an offence 
punishable with forfeiture of the licence. Such a system would 
greatly strengthen the hands of the authorities in dealing with 
the offences of short weight and adulteration. The licence-tax 
ought to be proportioned to the value of the premises. It ought 
to be considerable in amount, and, as in India, it might be made 
a substitute for income-tax on the smaller class of incomes,—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Belfast, October 6th. JoserH Joun Mvcreuy. 








POETRY. 


ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, 
EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
DIED, OCTOBER Ist, 1885. 
Hg, holding Sin and Misery as one, 
Stern to the strong, yet shielding tenderly 
The weak, went forth; and, stirred with solemn glee, 
Coped the grim Foe. A hundred victories won 
Dulled not the keen edge of his falchion, 
New-whetted from his Master’s armoury ; 
Now, from all smoke and toil of battle free, 
He rests in God’s Valhalla, and is gone! 





Aye, and indeed—is gone! Yet, ere he died, 
He sowed such grand example round, as calls 
To fight his fight a thousand champions; 
As some tall oak, the virgin forest’s pride, 
Which very eld has shattered, fails and falls, 
And leaves the large air to its last-born sons. 
Hersert B, Garrop. 





BOOKS. 
—@———. 
PROFESSOR NETTLESHIP’S “ESSAYS IN LATIN 
LITERATURE.” 

Ir must seem to outsiders that a large proportion of these 
Essays is filled with matter of small importance. But delivered, 
as many of them were, in the form of Lectures, it may fairly be 
supposed that Professor Nettleship was aware of what his 
audience required. Still, it may not unfairly be argued that a 
great deal of this book is of a kind that was scarcely worth 
printing. The conclusions which the Professor has reached 
concerning Verreius Flaccus and Nonius Marcellus may be as 
sound as he believes them to be, but they are not important 
conclusions after all; and the processes by which he reaches 
them might better have rested in his note-books. It would be 
quite out of place in these columns to examine those processes 
at any length. They must be applied, of course, if we would 
arrive at sound conclusions respecting the sources of the Latin 
commentaries of the fourth century. But the most enthusiastic 
of classical students will scarcely study them long before he 
decides that these Latin commentaries themselves do not repay 
the trouble of perusal. Yet Professor Nettleship, as we have 
already admitted, may have reasons for thinking that these 
commentaries may be profitable pabulum for his hearers; so we 

shall say no more about them. 

His own Critical Miscellanies challenge more attention; but 
here, too, we must confess that we are not satisfied with the 
results which his industry obtains. That there is room still for 
a scholar of Bentley’s calibre to work in the field of conjectural 
emendation is unquestionable. Cobet and Madvig, to name no 
others, have shown how much there is left to be done in that 
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field. But Professor Netileship’s efforts, so far as we cz. judge 
of them, are neither sound nor brilliant. It is easy enough, of 
course, to correct such a wretched miscopied gloss as “ Inex- 
tricabilis ! error laber intus,” by writing “ inextricabilis error, 
Jabyrinthus,” instead of (with Hagen) “inextricabilis error, 
labor invictus ;” but, as Horace Smith sang, “ Reason asks, cui 
bono ?”? Asa test of Professor Nettleship’s skill in divination, 
we shall quote a passage of more fruitful interest. Ovid, in his 
Ernulphian poem, “ Ibis,” offered, among a hundred other good 
wishes for his enemy, the following :— 
“Utque parum mitis, sed non impune, Prometheus 
Aerias volucres sanguine fixus alas.” 

The only difficulty, if difficulty it can be called, that exists in 
these lines, lies in the words “ parum mitis.” These words Mr. 
Ellis, for reasons which we cannot fathom, chose to translate 
“that failed in his philanthropy.” But is this, asks our 
Professor very blandly, the natural interpretation of the word ? 
A very cheerful negative can be given to that question, of 
course; but why should Mr. Nettleship think it worth while to 
quote Merkel’s perfectly needless “ operum mitis,” and propose 
“parens ignis” himself? ‘“ Parum mitis” refers, we take it, to 
the stern obduracy with which Prometheus rejected the offered 
clemency of Zeus, and, so regarded, the phrase seems simple 
enough. 

Turning now to the essays in this volume, which are of more 
general interest, we have still to notice a certain tendency to 
dwell on insignificant details, which prevents us from thinking 
that Professor Nettleship’s method of dealing with Latin 
literature is the rightone. Aulus Gellius is a writer from whom 
much may be learnt by picking out his plums, and a very 
amusing essay might be written about his Noctes Atticae. 
Mr. Netileship prefers to give an exhaustive analysis of the 
contents of that work as an aid towards understanding the 
‘principles which underlie its apparent chaos, and the probable 
character and periods of the authorities from whom Gellius 
mostly derived his knowledge. What should we think of an 
English scholar who treated Southey’s Doctor in a similar 
manner? So, too, in his criticism of the Aeneid, we find analysis 
and to spare, but find ourselves no “forrarder” at the end of 
that analysis. The merest “tiro” that ever wrote on Virgil 
could write as Mr. Nettleship does about Aeneas. What we 
want to know is how a poet of Virgil’s admitted powers 
should have made his hero so intolerably uninteresting. Mr. 
Nettleship, while nibbling at some of Mr. Gladstone’s remarks 
on Virgil, fails to catch the import of Mr. Gladstone’s central 
view. Certainly nothing he has said leaves us in doubt of the 
correctness as well as of the felicity of Mr. Gladstone’s description 
of Aeneas as “a king of shreds and patches.” 

In his essay on Catullus, Mr. Nettleship adopts the now 
generally accepted view that the poet’s famous Lesbia was 
the infamous sister of Cicero’s Clodius. We rather regret 
this ; for, in spite of all Professor Munro’s brilliant criticisms, 
we still think that she was not. Professor Munro, if we 
remember rightly, does not grapple at all with Carmen VIII. 
Yet how the conclusion that that poem could possibly have 
been addressed by a young man of Catullus’s position in life 
to a mature lady of Clodia’s exalted rank, is a puzzle which Mr. 
Ellis’s explanation can hardly be thought to solve. And here we 
must notice the curious fact that the critics who are so willing 
to identify Lesbia with Clodia are, as a rule, almost fanatical 
admirers of the love-poetry of Catullus. Yet, on their hypothesis, 
all this fine poetry was wasted on a wealthy and profligate woman 
of fashion, much older than the poet who composed it. We do 
not mention this fact in Mrs. Grundy’s spirit. Worse things 
happened at Rome than intrigues between needy young pro- 
vincials and rich Roman matrons; but, if Lesbia was indeed 
Clodia, do let us call a spade a spade, and place the so-called 
love-poems of Catullus on their proper level. 

Mr. Nettleship has a great deal to say about Horace, and 
what he does say is frequently very suggestive. He will not 
accept, any more than we can, Mr. Verrall’s new theory about 
the Odes, but he mentions it with the respect which it merits. 
His own view, however, goes much nearer the mark. Sneering 
critics have been found to see nothing in Horace’s lyric flights 
but the neatly-fitted mosaics of an artificial court-poet. Mr. 
Nettleship says, with more justice, that they “represent the 
highest ideas which the national life of the Roman Empire was 
capable of inspiring.” In comparison with the immeasurable 
superiority of Greek poetry as a whole, it is easy to forget what 
is implied in this remark. Yet more is meant than meets the 
ear, for the Roman Empire, with all its faults, stands out alone 





tas 
among the powers of antiquity in its endeavour “ to work ont 
the great practical problem of the rational organisation of 
human life.” But while we welcome very warmly, and recom. 
mend, especially to young students, very strongly, the essay in 
which the life and poems of Horace are handled by Mr. Nettle. 
ship, we must express our dissent from the far too Sweeping 
conclusion which it reaches :—“ Take,” he says, “ two poets of 
equal powers of imagination and command of language, and let 
the one devote himself to the tale of his own loves and hatreds, 


.while the other never loses sight of ‘the wider scope’ of the 


great movements of events, of the larger interests of his fellow. 
men; and the style of the one, however luminous and intense, 
however great its command over the music of human passion, 
will be imperfect and fitful, while that of the other will rise to 
the height of his conception, and become a beacon in literature” 
It is no doubt to the perfection of his style that Horace owes 
much of his immortality, but the inference which, if we under. 
stand him, Mr. Nettleship draws—the inference, namely, that 
that perfect style was due to the interest which the poet felt, as 
a patriot, in contemporary events—is very questionable, 


We have space only for one or two verbal criticisms on the 
remaining essays in this volume, but we must not omit to say 
that all of those essays are distinctly good. We doubt, however, 
whether Mr. Nettleship’s suggestion that we should substitute 
“nova succrescunt ” for “ita verborum ” (De Arte Poet., 61), will 
find approval fromany scholar. The difficulty which this alteration 
is intended to meet is no difficulty at all. The same will scarcely 
be said for Mr. Nettleship’s alteration as translated by himself, 
“So the old generation perishes, and the new growth flourishes, 
and is vigorous like the young generation of man.” What 
is the “ old generation that perishes.” Again, in a well-known 
passage in the Odes,—“ Caementis licet occupes Tyrrhenum omne 
tuis et mare Apulicum,” mare publicum may be as “ infinitely 
superior” a reading to mare Apulicum as Mr. Nettleship says 
it is, But if mare publicum is right, Tyrrhenwm must be wrong, 
he contends; and of this, too, we make no question. What 
puzzles us is that he, and Mr. Munro also, can accept Lach- 
mann’s conjecture tervenum, which to us is simply unintelligi- 
ble; or, rather, perhaps, we should say untranslateable. 
We fancy, too, that he will convince no one that the 
interpretation which he proposed for “secare partes” in 
the twelve tables is correct. Mommsen accepts Quintilian’s 
interpretation of this phrase without a murmur, and makes 
a grimly humorous reference to Shylock. But Mr. Nettle- 
ship is horrified by the thought of a debtor’s dismembered 
body, and quite forgets Quintilian’s express statement that 
the mutilation never took place. He forgets also that if his own 
perfectly inadmissible interpretation were accepted, some con- 
siderable injustice would be done by allowing a creditor to take 
more than his fair share of a debtor’s estate. Mr. Nettleship’s 
essays on “ Early Italian Civilisation,” and on ‘‘The Earliest 
Latin Literature,” are the best, perhaps, and most valuable in his 
volume; and we regret that we cannot spare room for discussing 
one or two of the points which they raise. We regret still more 
that we cannot quote from his interesting account of the German 
scholar Moritz Haupt some theories of interpretation which re- 
quire combating. It is all very well to say, “ Be a teacher, do 
not translate; translation is the death of understanding.” As 
teachers go, such as piece of advice may do no great harm, per- 
haps. But because it is impossible for a scholar who is not 
master of the resources of his native tongue to improvise a good 
translation of a passage from an ancient classic, it does not 
follow that the scholar who is so qualified should be frightened 
by a big phrase from trying to do his duty. By the way, Mr. 
Nettleship’s account of Haupt concludes with a passage which, 
as coming from an Oxford professor, is worth listening to. We 
quote the portion of it which we understand without a word of 
comment, though it is obviously suggestive of many :— 

“The educational system which Haupt’s teaching represents is 
familiar enough in Germany, but imperfectly known in the older 
English Universities. The theory of professorial instruction, as he 
and many other distinguished men in Germany have worked it out, 
supposes that the professor lectures on important subjects, and gives 
to his classes the best of his work. The strength of the system lies 
in the power which it exercises over those finer spirits among the 
students, whose aptitudes and inclinations draw them to the pursuit 
of knowledge and the cultivation of the philosophic spirit. Its weak- 
ness is that it fails to touch the ordinary undergraduate. The rich 
endowments of Oxford enable us to make full provision for the satis- 
faction of both requirements. But can it be seriously said that out 
average social and intellectual tone is seriously favourable to any- 
thing but the vigorous performance of tutorial duties and the prepara- 
tion of candidates for examination ?” 
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MR. GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL.* 
TaERE are few writers of the time who can come near Mr. Grant 
Allen in talent, versatility, and industry. His versatility and 
industry are, indeed, such that even one of M. Gaboriau’s 
detectives would have some difficulty in discovering his identity 
under the various literary aliases,—“ Cecil Power,” “J. Arbuthnot 
Wilson,” and, for aught we know to the contrary, a score of 
others—which it amuses or benefits him to adopt. Whether he 
ig a man of genius, or merely a very clever man who, to nine 
observers in ten, seems to be a man of genius; whether he is a 
scientist with a quick eye to specialties or oddities in humanity, 
or a man of the world with an amateur’s love of science and 
speculation, it would be rash to say. But Mr. Grant Allen will 
simplify the work of his critics, though not quite in the way 
that the more favourable of them would wish, if he earns, as he 
js obviously in danger of doing, a reputation for over-production. 
Meanwhile, we are inclined to say of his novel, bearing the 
rather misleading title of Babylon, that while it is very bright, 
very amusing, and by no means unambitious, it is rather a 
fresh success scored by its author’s talent, versatility, and 
“go,” than a trustworthy evidence of genius. That it 
stands far above the average of contemporary fiction goes 
without saying. Mr. Grant Allen never writes otherwise 
than smartly; and even were he to treat men and women 
from the standpoint of the naturalist rather than of the artist 
or of the moralist, he could not fail to produce three readable 
volumes about them. Happily, too, there is no realism, in the 
French and odious sense, in Babylon,—a fact which it would be 
unnecessary to mention were it not that the title seems to 
suggest something of the sort. Mr. Allen’s Dorsetshire and 
New England heroes and heroines err, if at all, in having, like 
Mr. Black’s, not too much passion, but too little. But the 
virgines puerique, who constitute three-fourths of the con- 
stituencies of the circulating libraries, will probably adore them. 


We have said that Babylon is not unambitious ; possibly we 
should have been more thoroughly satisfied with it had its plot 
not been a trifle too ambitious. Mr. Allen tries to have a foot 
in each hemisphere, as the titles of his two first chapters— 
“Rural America ” and “ Rural England ”—of themselves sufli- 
ciently show. It is hardly possible to repress the suspicion that 
he is aiming at proving to the Anglo-American reading public 
that he can reproduce English rustic dialect as well as Mr. Hardy, 
and hit-off the salient points of American character as well as 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne, when—which is far too seldom, however 
—that author is at his best. This ambition, indeed, enables Mr. 
Allen to make a most effective start in Babylon. The first chap- 
ter presents the humble boyhood, in Geauga County, of Hiram 
Winthrop, the great American landscape painter ; the second, the 
equally humble boyhood in Dorsetshire of Colin Churchill, the 
great English sculptor. The connecting-link between them is 
Sam Churchill, the adventurous brother of Colin, who goes to 
America, and—this, by the way, is not quite clearly explained— 
gets into the employment of Deacon Winthrop, Hiram’s father, 
and who ultimately brings the two geniuses together in Rome, 
and furthers the fortunes of both in a most substantial fashion. 
The picture of an American Arcadia, rendered gloomy by a 
pinched Puritanism, is well managed, even if we are inclined to 
think that Deacon Winthrop is rather overdrawn. Mr. Allen’s 
Dorsetshire idyll, too, with its ‘‘ character-talk,” is undoubtedly 
a good imitation of the reality—if we cannot go further in its 
praise. Hiram gets a chance of drawing the American eagle in 
his own untutored style :— 

“*He’s the American eagle, I guess,’ the lad said to himself, as he 

looked from bird to paper with rapid glances, ‘only he ain’t so stiff 
built as the one upon the dollars, neither. His head goes so. Ain’t 
itelegant? Oh, my! ncta bit, rather. And his tail! That’s how. 
The feathers run the same as if it was shingles on the roof of a 
residence. I’ve got his tail just as true as Genesis, you bet. I can 
go the head and the tail, straight an’ square, but what licks me is the 
wings. Seems as if you couldn’t get his wing to show right, nohow, 
agin the body.’” 
Hiram’s rather intolerable, as well as intolerant, father comes 
upon him, discovers what he has been about while he ought to 
have been weeding peppermint, cuffs him, and tears his sketch- 
book to pieces. Thereupon poor Hiram soliloquises :— 

“Taint the lickin’ I mind, it’s the picturs. Them thar picturs 
was pretty near the on’y thing I liked best of anything livin’. Wal, 


it wouldn’t hey mattered much ef he’d on’y tore up the ones I’d 
drawed; but when he tore up all my paper, so as I can’t draw any 
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more, that does make a feller feel reel bad. I never wasso mad with 
him in my life afore. I reckon fathers is the onaccountablest and 
most mirac’lous creeturs in all creation. He might hev tore up the 
picturs ef he liked, but what for did he want to go tearin’ up all my 
paper ?” 

On the other hand, and on the other side of the Atlantic, take 
the conversation between the fathers of Mr. Allen’s English 
hero and heroine, Geargey Wroe and Sammy Churchill, on the 
ruin of Wootton Mandeville, in Dorsetshire :-— 

“*Tt’s the dree terms as ’as ruined ’Ooton,’ Geargey said philv- 
sophically—the research of the cause being the true note of philosophy. 
‘It’s they dree terms as ’as done it vor sartin.’—‘ Why, ’ow’s that, 
Gearge ?’—‘ Well, don’t ’ee see, Sam, it’s like o’ thik. W’en they used 
to ’ave ’arf-years at the schools, bless ’ee, volks with families ’ad used 
to bring down the children from school so soon as the ’arf-year were 
over. Then the gurt people ud take the young gentlemen out fishin’, 
might be in June, or July may be, and gee a bit o’ work to honest 
fisher-people in the off-sayson. Then in August, London people ud 
come and take login’s and gee us a bit more work nice and tidy. 
So the sayson ’ad used to last off an’ on from Jane to October. 
Well, bime-by, they meddlesome school-people, they goes an’ makes 
up these ’ere new-fangled things o’ dree terms, as they calls ’em, 
cuttin’ up the year unnat’ral like into dree pieces, as ’adn’t used 
to be w’en we was children. Wot’s the consequence? Every- 
body a-rushin’ and a-crushin’ permixuous in August, the ’ole boilin’ o’ 
em together, wantin’ rooms an’ boats, an’ fishermen, so as the parish 
baint up to it. Us’as to work ’ard for six or seven week, and not 
give satisfaction nayther; and then rest o’ the year ’as to get along 
the best os can on the short sayson. I can’t abare they new-fangled 
ways, upsettin’ all the constitooted order of things altogither, an’ 
settin’ poor fishermen at sixes and sevens for arf their life-time,’— 
‘It’s the march of intellect, Geargey,’ Sam Churchill answered 
deprecatingly. (Sam understood himself to be a Liberal in politics, 
and used this convenient phrase as a general solvent for an immense 
number of social difficulties.) ‘It’s the march of intellect, no doubt, 
Geargey; there’s a sight o’ progress about; board-schvols an’ sich 
like; an’ if it cuts agin us, don’t ’ee see, w’y us ’as got to make the 
best of it, hawever.’” 

But the exigencies of Mr. Allen’s plot do not permit him to 
do full justice to his local colouring either in Geauga County or 
in Dorsetshire. Both his American and his English roads have 
to lead literally to Rome,—Colin Churchill to be finished in his 
art as a sculptor; Hiram Winthrop to learn from the most 
competent of critics that he had better return to America as 
soon as possible, and there perfect his great powers as a painter 
of its landscapes. Both must, therefore, make very rapid 
progress, and even have some peculiar experiences, before they 
can meet on a common ground. For a time, consequently, Mr. 
Allen gives up character-sketching for the nearest approach to 
adventure of which, perhaps, he is capable. Hiram Winthrop 
falls in with Audouin, a generous Bostonian, who acts as his good 
genius; while Colin, having learned to speak Italian from his 
first master in art, makes his way to Rome as a valet to a Sir 
Henry Wilberforce, a baronet, who needs a servant that can 
speak the language, which he is too indolent so much as to 
attempt to acquire himself. This would seem a sufficiently 
complicated plot; but an additional entanglement is caused 
by the rather conflicting love-affairs of the artists. While 
Hiram is engaged in his ’prentice work in America, he “ meets 
his fate” in Gwen Howard-Russell, the daughter of an aristo- 
cratic, empty-headed, and indeed rather snobbish Indian 
colonel. Gwen, of course, turns up in Rome; but there, instead 
of falling in love—at all events in the first instance—with Win- 
throp, becomes enamoured of Churchill; while, still further to 
increase her troubles, Audouin becomes enamoured of her. 
The party at Rome is completed by the arrival of Minna 
Wroe, Colin’s old playmate in Wootton, and to whom 
he is loyally attached. She also goes through a course of 
self-education; and from being a domestic servant, becomes in 
the first instance a pupil-teacher, and in the second a governess. 
Gwen discovers Minna’s secret, which is devotion to Colin, and 
accepts Hiram as a husband. To complete the latter’s good 
fortune one thing only is required, and that is success as an 
artist. Happily, though in too improbable a fashion, John 
Truman, the great art-critic of his time, and whom it would be 
perfectly easy to identify even were he not virtually named by 
being described as the author of “ The Domes of Florence,” finds 
his way into the studio of Winthrop. He condemns wholesale 
the “classical ” pictures, the Bacchuses and the like, on which the 
young American has been engaged since he came to Rome; but 
sounds the praises of his purely American work to such purpose 
in the public ear, that the studio of the unknown and unappre- 
ciated man is thronged with purchasers. Churchill’s position 
had been assured before, through his having been taken up by 
a great Roman sculptor, who discerns in him an undeveloped 
genius, and treats him as a brother and an equal. No reason 
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now exists why Hiram and Colin should not both get married 
and be happy. 

Here we have undoubtedly an original story; but the plot 
strikes us as the essentially mechanical one of a very clever man, 
who is capable, not of throwing himself into, but of detaching 
himself from, the lives of his characters, and who, perhaps un- 
consciously, treats them as marionettes. It is probably on this 
account that none of these characters can be considered as per- 
fectly satisfactory, except Churchill and Winthrop, who are at 
the first, and continue to the last, children of art rather than of 
nature. Thus, Mr. Allen’s two heroines—for we cannot regard in 
the light of a heroine the passionate Italian model, Cecca, of whom 
Minna becomes jealous, and by whom she is almost poisoned— 
are both deficient in the eminently feminine quality of pride. 
We cannot conceive a high-spirited English gentlewoman like 
Gwen Russell permitting herself to slip into an engagement 
with Winthrop almost immediately after she finds that 
Churchill can never be her lover. Similarly, Minna, loveable 
little creature though she is, has not the pluck of an ordinary 
English girl, and indicates too strong a desire to construe Colin’s 
eminently cousinly caresses as the symbols of what she terms 
betrothal. Audouin, too, breaks down sadly in the third volume. 
When he is first introduced on the scene, he reminds one of 
some of the robuster characters in Mr. Howells works; but when 
in the end he figures as the love-sick swain, that makes his will 
under melodramatic circumstances, and positively courts death 
by Roman fever, we get tired of him. There are good poiuts in 
Deacon Winthrop, but he is repulsively bigoted and ignorant. 
John Truman is, of course, Mr. Ruskin; but Mr. Ruskin, 
though Carlylean in spirit, is not slavishly Carlylean in style, as 
Truman is made out by Mr. Allen to be. Altogether, we repeat, 
that while Babylon is in itself a very enjoyable book, and very 
much superior to ordinary fiction, we are not disposed to say 
that it gives evidence of its author being able to write a novel 
of the orthodox length—as distinguished from a short story— 
otherwise than with the cleverness which he shows in every- 
thing he turns his hand to. We are bound to add that Mr. 
Macnab’s illustrations of this work do not add to its attractive- 
ness; they can only be described as dowdy. 





SPORT IN NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE WEST 
INDIES.* 

Tuts book has, notwithstanding its misleading title, a dis- 
tinctive interest of its own. The “sport, travel, and adventure” 
are of the most meagre kind: a little fishing, a little shooting, 
and some cariboo-hunting constitute the first; the travel means 
getting over the intervening space between the hunting-grounds 
and the ship; and the adventure just the mere accidents of an 
ordinary expedition. Captain Kennedy simply made the usual 
three-and-a-half years’ cruise as senior officer on the coast of 
Newfoundland and the West Indies on which some of her Majesty’s 
ships are always engaged, and secured as much amusement 
as was compatible with the thorough fulfilment of his duties. 
What we have to thank him for is the information he gives us 
regarding Newfoundland, which, although of as great extent as 
Treland, and lying within six days’ reach of our shores, is 
practically quite unknown to most of us, and regarded as a great 
fishing-station and nothing more, though its resources are in 
reality very great, and its climate remarkably salubrious. Fogs 
do not, it seems, militate against health, for the fogs of New- 
foundland are notorious. 

Although since 1855 a constitutional form of government has 
existed on the island, its condition, owing to perpetual disputes 
with the French, is still eminently unsatisfactory. Captain 
Kennedy does his best to put before us the different bearings of 
the complicated question of treaty rights; and until these shall 
be settled the Newfoundlander of the north-east and west coasts, 
although a British subject, has little chance of even getting a 
livelihood. He is not to fish, for fear of interfering with the 
French; he is not to till the ground near the coast, because the 
French claim to have the right to prevent him; nor can he sink 
a mine, because the French claim the strand for half a mile 
from the beach; nay, until lately the Colonial Government was 
not permitted to appoint Magistrates on that part of the coast, 
amounting to an entire half of the line, where the French have 
the right of fishing. ‘“ Consequently,” says the writer, “these 
poor wretches, the Newfoundland fishermen, dwell without law, 
and without doctors, except such as a man-of-war can give 
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them. From May to October this sort of thing goes on; from 
October till May the country is a frozen zone. The fact is, the 
wretched Newfoundlanders are slaves, and half-starved One8,— 
oppressed by the peddling shopkeepers on the coast, bullied by 
foreigners, forbidden to catch the fish which God has provided 
them in plenty. Even the very naval officers who are sent to 
protect them are unable to help them; and yet these poor, 
trampled-down folk, who never see a coin of the realm, are told 
they are British subjects !” 

It is hardly to be believed, and yet we know it for a fact, that 
until about fifty years ago, no one was allowed to settle ip 
Newfoundland, or even to build a house or shed there, for fear 
of interfering with the fishery. So absurd a regulation having 
been done away with, a certain number of colonists have estab. 
lished themselves in the island, but a much larger influx is 
desirable. Soil of excellent quality, and fine timber of any 
quantity, are to be found in the interior, fine salmon-riyers 
abound, and silver, lead, and copper are already worked,—in 
fact, the island is rich in minerals. The coast, of course, ig 
barren and rock-bound; but good harbours exist, that of Trinity 
being not merely fine and picturesque, but large enoagh to 
contain the whole British Navy. Some of the scenery, too, is 
very beautiful, such as that of Grand Bay Brook, the Humber 
River, Grand Pond, and the Grand Falls, so seldom visited by 
white men. After reading Captain Kennedy’s descriptions we 
are inclined to agree with him that it is a pity that everything 
in Newfoundland should be sacrificed to the everlasting cod-fish, 
and the many blessings which a bountiful Providence hag 
bestowed so liberally remain to so great an extent unappreciated, 
The cod-fishery of Newfoundland and Labrador is said to equal 
that of all the rest of the world put together, and halibut also 
abound. These are the only fish upon which any value is set; 
but herrings, as well as the delicious little caplin, arrive on the 
coast in countless millions. Some of the latter are sent to 
Great Britain in a dried state; but the caplin is principally used 
as bait and for manure. Lobsters are found in immense num- 
bers at a place bearing the curious name of Seldom-Come-By, 
and there is a large canning establishment. As many as 4,000 
of these crustacea may be taken in one morning. But the 
waters of Newfoundland contain also creatures of an objection- 
able sort, namely, enormous specimens of the octopus, some 
with arms measuring 30 to 40 feet. They are naturally much 
dreaded by the fishermen. : 

The fauna of the island embraces black bears, beavers, wolves, 
foxes, wild dogs and cariboo, which provide pleasant pastime 
for the deer-stalker. The dogs seem to be in some places a 
perfect plague, though in others they are useful for drawing 
carts and sledges. In the way of birds there are snipe, plover, 
grouse, eider-ducks, mergansers, loons, and wild geese. Shooting 
these latter is, we are told, “splendid sport,” and there is a way 
of calling them down within shot. But what is really extra- 
ordinary is that the fox is said to call these birds also by 
imitating their cry ; and it would almost seem as if the birds had 
some liking for their cunning enemy, since a red dog will attract 
them ; they take it for a fox, and instead of flying away will 
come towards it. This Captain Kennedy says he has himself 
seen several times. The wild, or Canada goose is very hand- 
some and easily domesticated, and the cross between it and the 
farmyard goose is greatly esteemed by epicures. This might 
prove a wrinkle for our poultry-loving friends. 

Captain Kennedy greatly rejoiced in salmon-fishing, and, of 
course, his wrath was much excited by the illegal barring of 
rivers which seems to be practised throughout the island. Great 
was his delight in coming across and confiscating the nets and 
the prizes within them and threatening their owners with the 
severest penalties. For the commanders and second officers of 
our Newfoundland cruising-vessels are all Justices of the Peace, 
and many are the causes very summarily dealt with on the 
quarter-deck. The people seem to affect this method of obtain- 
ing justice, as they also travel great distances to see the ship’s 
doctor. Occasionally, however, the legal knowledge of these naval 
gentlemen is found to be slightly at fault, though, as a rule, their 
decisions, founded on common-sense, seem to have been willingly 
deferred to. It will be well if this book should succeed in draw- 
ing attention to the unfortunate condition of the Newfound- 
landers, so many of whom are in a state bordering on starvation. 
“On our visits round the island,” says Captain Kennedy, “ we 
met with sights enough to sicken us, and make us ashamed that 
these poor creatures were British subjects like ourselves. On 
many parts of Labrador, the west coast of Newfoundland, and 
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on parts of the north-east coast, the people are starving every 
winter... +-- we have seen this state of things repeatedly ;” 
and he adds that the officers of her Majesty’s ships would gladly 
distribute, free of expense, any gifts, such as blankets and 
flannel, that might be sent out by charitable persons. Many of 
the miseries of these unfortunates are due to the “Truck” 
system, which obliges the fisherman to take payment in kind, 
instead of in cash, the full value being never given, as the 
merchant has the power of setting his own price, both on the 
supplies given and on the fish. Thus the poor people hazard 
their lives and work like slaves, yet can scarcely keep soul and 
body together, and are often deeply in debt, aud they have no 
yesource. “It is of no use for us poor fishermen to complain,” 
they say, “there is no one to take our part.” The remedy, 
according to the author, would be co-operative stores set up 
along the coast, and a determination on the part of the fisher- 
men to accept nothing but cash from their employers. Surely 
the Colonial Government might insist upon such a change. 

We have dwelt so long upon the northern island and its con- 
cerns that we have little space for the concluding part of Captain 
Kennedy’s book, which deals with the West Indies and Spanish 
Main, but may first mention that, contrary to received opinion, 
he considers Jamaica to be far from unhealthy. His account of 
Haiti and the horrible Voudoux rites will be found interesting, as 
well as his description of Inagua with its cocoa-nuts, wild cattle, 
and beautiful flamingoes. At Carthagena, on the contrary, 
“every species of insect is represented,” and a centipede was 
killed that measured exactly twelve inches in length and one in 
breadth. EE 

A NOVEL BY KIELLAND.* 

So far as it is possible to pass judgment on the merits of a 
translation without comparison with the original, this seems to 
be a very creditable version of an original and interesting book. 
But in designating it a “novel,” the translator, or whoever is 
responsible for the alternative title, has been guilty of a mis- 
nomer, if we are to adhere to the accepted significance of that 
somewhat elastic term. There is very little plot in Garman 
and Worse, and no distinct hero or heroine; it is rather 
a series of character-studies and quaint pictures of Norwegian 
bourgeois life. This disconnectedness gives it very much the 
appearance of an artist’s sketch-book, in which the sights and 
many of the incidents of a tour are jotted down. The author 
undoubtedly possesses the gift of bringing up scenes and people 
vividly before the mind of the reader,—so vividly at times, that 
it is difficult to disabuse oneself of the notion that the char- 
acters described are photographs from life. But, on the other 
hand, he strikes us as wanting in that high imaginative faculty 
which enables a really creative mind to transmute its experiences, 
instead of merely reproducing them. It is as though he had 
recorded with the necessary omissions, exacted rather by con- 
siderations of space than dramatic or artistic fitness, a portion 
of the actual lives of a certain group of families. This is 
equivalent to saying that Garman and Worse is the work 
of a realist; but happily Mr. Kielland, though he often 
pains his reader, stops short of disgusting him; and 
if he is not reticent, at least refrains from expatiating on 
the gruesome themes he sometimes chooses to handle. If this 
book has any purpose, which is hard to tell from the singular 
self-effacement of the author, we should say that it was to 
illustrate the struggle between the old and the new views of 
life; and if it contains a moral, it is perhaps to be deduced 
from the moderate success which is achieved by Jacob Worse, 
who, with a full conception of the complexity and difficulty of 
this struggle, found a simple remedy in unremitting devotion 
to his work as a merchant. The impartiality of the author is 
one of the most singular features of the book. It would be hard 
to say in which character, for instance, he takes most personal 
interest, unless it be the one we have just mentioned. But 
the portraiture is very lifelike. We feel as if we might any day en- 
counter in the flesh the soft and silky Dean Sparre, the impetuous 
but weak-minded young school inspector, Johnsen, and the 
acrid assistant-master, Aalbom. There is an amusing passage 
—for the author can be very amusing when he pleases—in 
which Mr. Aalbom’s troubles in the wet weather are graphically 
described :— 


. ‘But the person who most of all anathematised the weather, and 
indeed the whole west coast and everything that belonged to it, was 
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our friend Mr. Aalbom. When he left his house in the morning the 
wind and rain would persist in beating in his face, and when he came 
out of school they were so obliging as to follow him right up again 
to his very door. When he had gone part of the way down the avenue, 
the wind managed to blow down on the top of his umbrella, which, 
after many struggles, it finally pressed down until his hat got jammed 
in among the ribs. Then all at once it began the same tactics from 
below, and blew up under the umbrella and between the master’s 
long legs, filling out the closely-buttoned waterproof until it bid fair 
to blow it away altogether.’’ 
There is humour, too, in the following description of the per- 
formance of a local band at a public funeral. “The whole way 
from the church it had played incessantly an indescribable air, 
and it was only in the evening, when an account appeared in 
the papers, that the air was recognised as Chopin’s ‘ Funeral 
March.’” The foregoing passage is characteristic of the method 
of the author, who has a curious fondness for mingling 
grotesque and pathetic incidents. Perhaps the most powerful 
chapter in the book is that in which Torpander, a journeyman 
printer, sets off in his best clothes to propose to the luckless 
Marianne Begmand :— 

OMe Had.) <...6 «- bought a coat for the occasion, not quite new, 
it is true, but of a most unusual light-brown hue...... It was a 
lovely sunshiny day, and the tall light-brown form went briskly on 
its way, moving its arms unconsciously, as if rehearsing the scene 
which was shortly to follow. In the left-hand pocket of his coat he 
had a silk handkerchief, which had long been his dream, of a bright 
orange-colour, with a ljight-blue border, and of which the corner was 
seen protruding from his pocket. It was not at all his intention to 
put the handkerchief to its legitimate use; for that purpose he-had 
a red cotton one, adorned with Abraham Lincoln’s portrait. The silk 
handkerchief was to be used only for effect; and every time he met 
any one in the avenue before whom he thought it worth while to show 
off—and that was nearly every passer-by—he drew the brilliant 
handkerchief from his pocket, raised it carefully to his face, and let 
it fallagain. He derived the greatest satisfaction from feeling the 
rough surface of the silk cling to the hard skin on the inside of his 
hands.” 


The immediate sequel to this passage, and in cruelly abrupt 
contrast to it, is a death-bed scene, narrated with a grim and 
relentless simplicity that we have seldom seen surpassed. Poetic 
justice, where the weak are concerned, is absolutely non-existent 
for Mr. Kielland, and his characters are, in the main, so unsatis- 
factory or unfortunate, that one welcomes with a keen sense of 
relief the really charming descriptions of scenery which 
form the most attractive feature of his book. There is a 
powerful picture, also, of the fire in the building-yard, which 
causes the reader to feel quite an excited interest in the fate of 
the ship, on the safety of which so much depends. But on the 
other hand, there is a decided want of continuity and sustained 
interest throughout, and we find a difficulty in even retaining 
the names of the many incidental characters introduced. 
On the whole, one wonders why Garian and Worse is 
not a better book than it is; and we venture to suggest 
that, with a little more finish, this unquestionably clever and 
vivid writer might produce a notable work. As it stands, 
Garman and Worse is a Norwegian setting of the theme of 
Pires et Enfants, and recalls in more ways than one the method 
of Tourguénef. In an interesting criticism by M. Alphonse 
Daudet on the characteristics of Tourguénef’s works, he speaks 
of the Slavonic mist which seemed to brood over them. A 
similar mist or haze broods over this book of Kielland’s, with 
the exception that it remains undispelled by any of the lightning- 
flashes of genius which from time to time illumine the pages of 
the great Russian novelist. 





SOME MAGAZINES. 
Tue Fortnightly cannot be reproached with want of political 
Catholicity. Its editor allows three writers—Mr. R. B. Brett, 
Mr. E. Dicey, and Mr. H. Labouchere—to state their opinions, 
and they are all different. Mr. Balliol Brett expects a heavy 
majority for the Liberals at the polls, the electors rallying to 
two cries,—Disestablishment and Land Reform; and he hopes 
it will be utilised to give us a new tenure such as Mr, Chamber- 
lain would approve, and a new Cabinet with fewer Peers, and 
Lord Granville, at all events, left out. Mr. Brett would also 
concede to Ireland “a fair and reasonable measure of Home 
Rule,” which nobody in Ireland will accept. Mr. E. Dicey, 
on the other hand, intends to vote Tory, maintaining that 
the Empire is more important than the country, and that 
the Tories will keep up the Empire best. They will also, 
he considers, yield least to the new idea of State inter- 
ference, and will be slowest to make undue concessions 
to Ireland,--the two latter being very disputable propositions. 
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Finally, Mr. H. Labouchere states what he hopes to see 
the Democracy do. There is certainly no want of clearness 
about his wishes, or the language in which he conveys them. 
He wants the Church disestablished and the Lords abolished, 
to establish triennial Parliaments, pay Members of Parlia- 
ment, grant Home-rule to Ireland of the most extreme 
character—far beyond Home-rule in Massachusetts, where 
the Legislature cannot impose an import duty or extinguish 
the obligation of a contract—cut down the Crown to 
£20,000 a year, convert tenants into owners by State loans, 
make of leaseholders freeholders, abolish indirect taxation as 
“ only worthy of savages,” adopt a graduated income-tax, and put 
a smashing duty upon great inherited fortunes. He would, for 
example, place a 30 per cent. duty upon a million, and 20 per cent. 
more upon any legacy out of that million which exceeded £50,000. 
We wonder how long it would be before a man with a million 
transferred it to French Rentes or invested it in America. Mr, 
Labouchere does not seem to perceive that an impoverished 
Crown would be an independent Crown, the King becoming the 
recipient of endless legacies, and the Royal Family looking out, 
as the Continental dynasties do, for wealthy marriages. In 
foreign policy he would adopt the American system, and meddle 
with nobody unless they meddled with us; while he hints that 
the rise of a new couche suciale to Executive power cannot be 
long postponed. The article is as full of bright sentences 
as it is of impracticable or dangerous dreams. A “ Philo-Turk ” 
sketches “Men and Manners in Constantinople” with an 
amusing but rather feeble pen. There is, he says, no Turkish 
‘society ” in Constantinople, Turks not caring about “ society,” 
and their wives, of course, never mixing init; and without 
Turks in the Turkish capital, “ society” is not important. It 
is composed of the Ambassadors and their suites, a few mem- 
bers of the haute finance, a few merchants, Jews, and Levan- 
tines, and—that is all. The Armenians, though they possess 
much power, are rarely seen; and the Greeks keep them- 
selves to themselves. Constantinople is a place, in fact, 
where a few minute and rather corrupt knots of persons 
are watching each other and the world, under the general 
control of five Ambassadors. The Germans seem to be 
the most numerous, Prince Bismarck, when he wants to 
punish an officer but not to ruin him, permitting him to 
accept service with the Turk. The following sketch of Said 
Pasha, the Grand Vizier, would have been even more valuable a 
few days ago, when he had not been dismissed; but he may 
return to power :— 


“ He is, physically, just the opposite of what one would expect a 
Grand Vizier to be. There peers up at you, from above, a little in- 
significant figure of diminutive stature and rather crooked build, a 
deadly pale face with queer irregular features ornamented by a 
long black beard, and with no particular characteristic to strike your 
attention until you see a pair of glittering, piercing black eyes closely 
observing you. Those eyes do everything. As conversation pro- 
ceeds, you forget all the rest of the man, and address yourself to the 
glowing orbs of the dignitary. His voice also is peculiar: cold, 
deliberate, passionless, every word carefully weighed and carefully 
spoken. Unquestionably you will have been talking with a very 
remarkable man, of keen intellect, clear design, and immense 
tenacity and strength of purpose. In a country where every Minister, 
more especially a Grand Vizier, is looked upon principally as a target 
for volleys of intrigue, Said Pasha has for five years, with, I believe, 
only two interruptions of very short duration each, stood firm and 
unmoved, and is at this time more securely rooted in power than 
ever. But in society he never appears.” 


Captain Hawley Smart, in the present state of the turf, is 
inclined to the opinion that racing is deteriorating, and may, 
perhaps, be given up, the rascals who hang on to its skirts 
becoming more and more intolerable. Captain Smart is an 
authority, and certainly not an intolerant one, he holding that 
an owner, when he has entered a horse, is not bound to win 
with him. We hold, on the contrary, that he is bound, and 
that to “scratch” a horse for one’s own advantage, or to 
“elect to win” with the one of two which the public did not 
expect, is unfair. Captain Smart admits a great deal of 
swindling, though the old practice of “nobbling” or laming 
horses has declined, and evidently thinks the clever ones may 
ultimately kill the golden goose. We hope they will, but we are 
not sanguine. Bourses survive panics, and swindles too. Miss 
Lewis sends, in “ Our Masters,” a most amusing account of her 
adventures as a teacher. She conquered the rough lads who made 
up her classes, and who were all sharp and all ignorant as fish; 
but she does not seem very hopeful. Some work and some loaf 
about, and both do it in obedience to a kind of fate, the very 
kindness of the very poor seeming to injure. They will let idlers, 


. . . a 
and even criminal idlers, sponge on them for years without 
complaint. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s contribution to the Nineteenth Century on 
the “ Land Question” is one of the weightiest which has yet 
appeared. Mr. Lefevre writes without temper and Without 
rhetoric; and his judgment, derived from large personal experi. 
ence, is that the effects of primogeniture are bad, and of settle. 
ments injurious, even from the aristocratic point of view, and 
that free transfer will rapidly diffuse property. He thinks there 
is a market for patches, and a good one, and would facilitate 
sale by every possible means. He doubts, however, whether 
loans will do any good, the new yeomen or peasants being too 
heavily weighted; and points out the enormous liabilities the 
State would have to undertake :— 

“To create by such means one yeoman owner of 100 acres in each 

one of the rural parishes in England and Scotland would involve an 
advance from the State of more than £50,000,000, and for this one. 
fortieth part only of the cultivated land would be dealt with. % 
produce any considerable effect the loans from the State must be of 
very great amount, leading to an enormous increase of the National 
Debt, and probably to a rise in the rate of its interest.” 
He trusts, therefore, in freedom first of all, and calls attention 
to the fact that one-twentieth of all land in England is still in 
the hands of the Crown or of State Commissions, and might 
beneficially be split up. He is in favour of assigning gardens 
to cottages under a Sanitary Act; and would even in certain 
cases expropriate land, and allow the rural authority to let or 
sell it at a fixed price,—a Council being far more willing to do 
that business than existing Charity Trustees are. On the abso- 
lute necessity of fundamental changes, if the rights of property 
are to be protected, he has no doubt whatever. The Bishop of 
Carlisle's paper on the “ Uniformity of Nature” is a singularly 
temperate essay on this thesis, that the observed uniformity is 
only perfect so long as new causes are not introduced. New 
causes, however, are introduced,—for example, human will, 
which has visibly given to this planet an appearance which 
would not have arisen from physical laws alone. If, then, that 
new factor did introduce change in the uniformity of processes, 
which is indubitable, why should not other causes, such as the 
Divine Will, introduce them? Yet if that is allowed, the 
possibility of “ miracle”—mind, we do not say the fact—is at 
once admitted. Uniformity can only as yet be scientifically 
asserted of those physical facts which have physical causes 
only. If immaterial causes affect them, uniformity ceases, as in 
all works of man. M1. W. C. Borlase sends a paper advising the 
Church to seek separation from the State, which may produce dis- 
cussion. His idea is that the Church should organise itself, and 
then demand separation upon the basis of retaining the life- 
interests and other recent endowments, and allowing the 
remainder to be expended for the relief of the condition of the 
poor. Mr. Traill, in his bright, but unsympathetic, criticism of 
“The Novel of Manners,” comes to the conclusion that the art 
of writing such a novel is for the moment extinct among us; 
but the most remarkable paper in the number is called 
“ Natural Heirship,” by the Rev. H. Kendall. Mr. Kendall has 
calculated, we dare say accurately, the numbers of people who 
may spring from one pair of human beings; and finding it, like 
every other number arrived at by geometrical progression, 
enormously large, has deduced therefrom some strange conclu- 
sions. We are all kinsmen in the most direct sense :— 

“Tt is morally certain, then, that all Englishmen of this genera- 
tion are descendants of William the Conqueror and of Alfred the 
Great, and all the nobles of their times whose posterity have not died 
out. When we read in history of a brave deed done by an English- 
man seven centuries since or more, we may say with confidence it 
was done by one of our fore-elders. And when we read of one at 
that distant period who was a dishonour to his country, we may 88y 
with certainty he also was one of our ancestors...... It is often 
said respecting a distant relative, ‘he is a thirty-eecond cousin.’ The 
truth is, perhaps, that he is a second or third cousin. As to thirty- 
second cousinship, it is startling to find that the whole human race 
comes within this line of consanguinity. By the ordinary unimped 
ratio at which ancestors multiply, they would amount in the thirty- 
second generation to 4,294,767,296 ; and reckoning for all the checks 
to this ratio through the blending of lines of ancestry, they must be 
reasonably estimated at the entire population of the globe, as high io 
fact as they can possibly go. The Kaffir and the Hottentot, the 
Japanese and the Chinese, are doubtless all of them the reader's 
thirty-second cousins, or nearer.” 

Consequently, the true way to regulate the descent of property 
is to compel equal division at each succession, till the quantity 
is so small that the State may take it without cruelty, and thus 
in time nationalise all property! The fallacy, of course, in this 





amazing argument is that, because the descendants of a pair 
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night muliiply in the way described, therefore they do, whereas 
they do not. The descendants of Jacob are still under 
six millions ; while there are families, like the great Brahmin 
caste, which certainly have never mixed their blood, and 
are not our kinsfolk at all. When Mr. Kendall says every 
Englishman must be a descendant of the Conqueror, he is also 
affirming that he must be a descendant of each of the Con- 
queror’s sixty thousand companions. Now, as no man can 
have sixty thousand ancestors all alive at once, Mr. Kendall 
is talking nonsense, and any theory based on which is neces- 
sarily worthless. He should study Fourier’s plan for 
paying off the National Debt. He will there find that 
if one keeps fowls long enough, and never eats the eggs, 
there will at last be eggs produced by the descendants 
of one pair sufficient to sell for, say, a thousand millions 
sterling. The only objection is that the hens would, before 
this consummation, have eaten up all food-supplies, and 
thereby placed a final check upon the multiplication of their 
descendants. Mr. Knowles is quite right in publishing an 
intellectual curiosity, but many of them would be a little tire- 
some. We commend “ Jeannie Lockett’s ” account of “ Female 
Labour in Australia” to all English housekeepers who grieve 
over their servants. There the complaint is not that the female 
servants are bad, but that they cannot be obtained at all. The 
native-born girls will not take service,and the immigrants are too 
few. The wages do not seem to be very high, the average being £30 
a year for a housemaid, with everything found, and fixed holidays; 
put they often cannot be obtained at all, and the mistress does 
the work herself, with the help of a charwoman on 4s. a day. 
Advertisements are of no use, as no one comes; and at the 
registry-offices the mistresses are put through a smart cross- 
examination. The true remedy would seem to be the Viennese 
plan of combination; but the Anglo-Saxon does not like that, 
and the English wife in Australia, therefore, who cannot afford 
£100 a year in wages alone to cook and housemaid, can never 
be independent of the risk of being left alone. It seems hard 
that it should be so, when so many girls starve in England; but 
only a portion even of the State-aided immigrants will take 
service. There are too many other things to do; and evena 
poor seamstress can make her pound a week. 


Cardinal Newman shows us, in the new number of the Con- 
temporary Review, that his right hand has lost none of its 
cunning, and his thoughts on the outlook for religion in the 
future will come upon all, for many reasons, with a peculiar and 
solemn impressiveness. His essay is entitled ‘‘ The Development 
of Religious Error,” and purports in part to be a reply to some 
strictures in an earlier number of the Review by Principal 
Fairbairn. But the interest of the paper on its controversial 
side is comparatively slight. Dr. Fairbairn had, somewhat 
hastily, and with an asperity of language curiously dis- 
proportioned to the evidence he brought forward in his 
own support, preferred a charge which has again and again 
been anticipated and guarded against in the later editions 
of the Cardinal’s works,—the charge of implicit scepticism, 
and of a view of religious faith which would make that 
faith little more than the “faculty whereby men _ believe 
those things which they know to be untrue.” This charge 
is based on the Cardinal’s teaching in his ‘‘ University Ser- 
mons’ and in the “ Apologia” with respect to the usurpations 
of human reason,—teaching since amplified and completed in 
the “Grammar of Assent.” In the later editions of two of 
these works there are full explanatory notes, which Dr. Fair- 
bairn apparently has not read, as to the exact limits within 
which human reason is disparaged. But the interest of the 
Cardinal's paper lies especially in the fresh lights which he 
has been led to throw on his view of the matter. It is not 
too much to say that for the last fifty years he has been striving 
to bring more and more clearly into relief the fact that religious 
belief and religious scepticism involve a difference of view far 
deeper than can be represented by a mere series of arguments ; 
that at every turn a man’s reasoning is influenced by his con- 
scious or unconscious assumptions; and that his mind will 
travel towards belief or towards unbelief, according as these 
assumptions, which rapidly become a part of his very nature, 
are religious or irreligious. Reason, coloured by and guided by 
the declarations of the moral sense, acknowledging the supre- 
macy of conscience, accepting and assimilating the precepts of 
Christianity, leads to natural religion and onwards to Christ- 
ianity. But the mind, in thus submitting without question to 
intimations from above, is said to act on the principle of faith. 








Reason, as contrasted with faith, and as acting without any 
such guides or restraints—reason which is heedless of the in- 
ternal monitor, and which adopts as its assumptions and first 
principles those which it finds at hand in the world, based upon a 
disregard of the spiritual instincts and a purely empirical philo- 
sophy—travels gradually towards scepticism. And as, on the 
one hand, there is a natural development of religious doctrine, 
so, too, there is a development of religious error,—an ascending 
and a descending scale, as the Cardinal has called them in a 
note to the later editions of the “Grammar of Assent.” This 
much he has in one shape or another told us before now; but the 
stress he lays in his present essay on the unnatural influence 
and authority which false and sceptical assumptions acquire 
by the combination and association of those who have 
adopted them is, we think, new and most important. There is 
a constantly growing tyranny exercised over us by the repre- 
sentatives of the irreligious philosophy, who acquire an arti- 
ficial authority, based chiefly, not upon the intrinsic force and 
plausibility of their first principles, but upon the insistence with 
which each abets the other in affirming them to be indubitable. 
That man has no rudiment of a faculty whereby he may know 
God, that conscience has no authority save to tell us what is for 
the prolongation and greater intensity of the life of our race, 
that the Christian morality is owtré, or one-sided, or narrow ; 
—these and such-like principles are loudly asserted to be the 
outcome of “ exact thought;” and, to use the Cardinal’s own 
words, “assumptions and false reasonings are received 
without question as certain truths on the credit of alternate 
appeals and mutual cheers and imprimaturs.”—The Duke of 
Argyll, in his essay on “ Land Reformers,” fights for the 
existing tenure with, we think, less than his usual force, making, 
in the course of his argument, immense assumptions. For 
instance, he says the interest of the State and of an agricultural 
owner must be identical in the long-run. Why must they ? 
Because, says the Duke, the owner can only get the best out of 
agricultural land by increasing its produce. Very true; but 
suppose he does not wish for the best return, but wishes for 
sport, status, or a reputation for liberality instead? The Duke 
objects also to free cultivation for the same reason, saying :— 
“ As it never cau be to the interest of any owner of land to 
prevent his tenant from raising the most profitable crops which 
are consistent with good husbandry, it is quite certain that the 
demand for ‘free cultivation’ means cultivation free from the 
restraints which owners must impose in self-defence against 
the scourging and impoverishment of their land.” Cannot a 
landlord mistake his interest? As a matter of fact, the usual 
rule about straw is a distinctly bad rule, lowering receipts and 
impeding the purchase of manure; while the old “ four-course 
shift,” once so nearly universal, is abandoned by the best farmers. 
The theory of the thing, at all events, is that the farmer knows 
his own business better than the landlord, and that the latter, 
in assuming to teach the farmer, is like a picture-buyer telling 
the artist how to paint. Free cultivation may be repudiated as 
an interference with free contract, but on no other ground. The 
Duke, too, might allow something for both professional pride 
and the liking for experiment. The dealer does not get 
custom who is always teaching his customer; and the farmer, 
on the economic theory which the Duke is maintaining, 
is nothing but the landlord’s customer, to whom the 
landlord, if the old etiquettes are to be maintained, ought 
to touch his hat. Lady Brassey’s good-humoured gossip 
about “ Mr. Gladstone’s visit to Norway ”’ is a little too gossipy, 
and, indeed, contains nothing of interest beyond the fact that 
the Norwegians knew all about Mr. Gladstone, and a sketch of 
Baron Rosendal, the last Norwegian noble, the Dodo of his 
class. By-the-way, is Lady Brassey quite sure of her facts? 
There used to be four titled families in Norway, survivors of a 
numerous caste. There is a good deal of information in the 
oddly-named paper, “ English Money in South Africa,” the 
writer, Mr. G. Baden Powell, in particular denying that 
the black man resists the competition of the white. He 
affirms that the black men in South Africa perish before the 
white, but are kept up by incessant immigration. Drink kills 
out the population, and the taste for it spreads like wildfire. 
Mr. Powell questions the industry of the native of all tribes, 
though he admits exceptions; and the truth seems to be that, 
like many other kinds of men, he will not work steadily for 
wages. He does not want to get on, in fact, and prefers, 
when he has cash, to do nothing. We seem to have 
heard of Englishmen with the same tastes. Mr. Baden 
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Powell also tells us that the Boer system of management 
involves not so much cruelty to the natives as their expulsion. 
The farmer with his 6,000 acres wants a few native herdsmen, 
and he keeps them and expels the rest. In the Orange Free 
State the natives have been thus expelled, until they are now 
only equal in numbers to the white men. In Natal there are 
400,000 natives to 40,000 Europeans. The Contemporary con- 
tains also an interesting, though rather hostile, account of John 
Nelson Darby, the friend of Francis Newman, and founder of 
one branch of the Plymouth Brethren. His tenets had nothing 
very distinctive about them; but he exercised an amazing 
personal influence, and lived and died a sort of Pope to his 
followers. 

We were guilty last month of an unintentional injustice 
about Macmillan’s Magazine, fancying that the new editor, Mr. 
Mowbray Morris, had taken up the reins. He does not assume 
his post till November. The present number does not contain 
much, except an extremely interesting sketch of a Swiss village, 
by Mr. Murrough O’Brien. Though evidently a Home-ruler, 
he is both temperate and exact; and his description of a Swiss 
Commune as it exists in a Canton where population does not 
increase, will give a new weapon to the advocates of peasant- 
proprietary. The drawback, which he estimates too lightly, is 
the low ideal of life, and the steady sacrifice of the individual to 
the community. The system is, however, a hopeful one; but 
does Mr. O’Brien think his countrymen would ever adopt 
it? “Janet Ross” sends a striking sketch of Tarentum 
as it is, and appears to believe in that extraordinary 
variety of hysteria known as the tarantismo. The patient 
having been bitten by a tarantula, dances for three days 
under an uncontrollable impulse, and is then quite well. The 
writer, however, has never seen the dancing, and we confess to 
some share of the incredulity of the local priest. 

In the National Review, a writer who does not sign his 
name, admits that Mr. Gladstone’s Manifesto has healed up 
breaches in the Liberal Party, and says “it would be idle to 
deny that this old, nefarious, but not yet obsolete, coalition 
places the Conservatives at a grave disadvantage,” although 
they, if the: Whigs and Radicals separate, “are by far the 
strongest party in the country.” Are they? Is that not a 
statement based upon the figures of the old constituency which 
have ceased to have any meaning ? There are some fine verses 
by the Bishop of Derry on “The New Atlantis,” the world 
where science and faith are reconciled, from which we select 
these three :— 

‘*Patience! God’s House of Light shall yet be built, 
In years unthought of, to some unknown song, 
And from the fanes of Science shall her guilt 
Pass like a cloud. How long, O Lord, how long ?— 


When Faith shall grow a man, and Thought a child, 
And that in us which thinks with that which feels 
Shall everlastingly be reconciled, 
And that which questioneth with that which kneels. 


But for the New Atlantis—for the Church 

Where faith and knowledge heart-united dwell— 
I think it lies far-off beyond our search, 

Enfolded by the Hills Delectable.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
i ae 

In the September and October numbers of the Scottish Church 
there have been some good literary papers, particularly an article in 
the one on “ Victor Hugo,’’ and in the other on “Scotch Literature 
in the Stuart Period, James I. to James III.’’ It is always good to 
relieve heavy papers with humour; and both humour and animal 
spirits are to be found in “‘ To Norroway o’er the Faem,”’ which ap- 
pears in the October number. The latter also contains a lucid paper on 
the appalling Scotch mystery of Teinds; while an appreciative sketch, 
* Among the Good Wesleyans,” shows that the editor does not con- 
fine the scope of his magazine to Scotch religious phenomena. There 
is a characteristically vigorous paper, presumably from his pen, on 
‘The Church and the Elections,” the burden of which is the advice 
addressed to Churchmen of “ Organise, organise, organise.”’ 


The Flower of Doom, and other Stories. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
(Ward and Downey.)—The chief story in this volume is of the melo- 
dramatic kind. ‘The hero is an Irish patriot who seeks to effect his 
country’s liberation by dynamite; the heroine is also of Irish race 
and jealous for her country, but one who abhors the propaganda of 
crime. She is past thirty when the story opens; in her early youth 
she had regarded the conspirator with an intense love of which he did 
not even know; now, though she has ceased to love him, she conceives 











the idea of reclaiming him from his career of crime by marrying him 
But conspirators do not easily find freedom from the chains with which 
they are entangled; and the story has, as might be expected, g 
tragical ending. Melancholy rather than tragedy characterises the 
other tales. The best of them, “Love and Manuscript,” has this 
element less developed. Here un editor falls in love with a young 
lady whose manuscript he has lost. His perplexities are pleasantly 
described, and we are at least permitted to hope that his suit ends 
prosperously. The conception of the “Group of Immortals,” 
whimsical as it is, has a certain freshness about it; and there ig a 
gravity in the moral lesson of ‘‘A Rebuke among Roses” which 
ought to be thankfully recognised. Altogether the volume will at 
least sustain Miss Betham-Edwards’s literary reputation. 


Modern English Sports. By Frederick Gale. (Sampson Low ang 
Co.)—Mr, Gale always writes pleasantly, and with a certain amount of 
knowledge, whatever the subject he may be engaged with; but it ig 
evident that cricket is his forte. Cricket, it is clear, he knows ag q 
man who has played the game himself, and has watched it also for q 
good many years. We are inclined, indeed, to wish that he had given 
more of his space to this topic, and retrenched some of the per. 
functory notices which he gives to other games. We should like to 
have heard more, for instance, of the phenomenally fast bowler, 
William Marcon, an Etonian, whose speed was so great that “only a 
streak of red was to be seen.’”” What were his performances? Did 
he take many wickets? Or was he so fast that he had to be taken 
off lest he should ruin his own side in “ byes,” a thing which the 
present writer remembers to have seen long ago in one of the 
University matches. But the non-cricket chapters are also worth 
reading ; not the least of Mr. Gale’s merit is his healthy abhorrence 
of all the money-getting, selfish practices that in one way or another 
are always working injury to honest sport. Among other evil-doings 
he condemns with earnestness the greediness with which some 
of the nouveaux riches shut the public out of places which they have 
enjoyed from time immemorial ; and he has a peculiarly righteous 
indignation against the race of keepers. On one point in the chapter 
on angling we may venture to correct him. It is not necessary that 
a fish should be killed by live-baiting ; nine fishermen out of ten use 
snap-tackle. 


The School of Life. Seven Sermons by Late and Present Head 
Masters. (Rivingtons.)—These discourses, addressed to “ public- 
school men,” and recommending the objects which the public-schoo} 
missions, Toynbee Hall, and similar institutions set before them- 
selves, are well worth reading. There is not one but has a value of 
its own. Bishop Ridding’s sermon is marked by all the sound, manly, 
outspoken sense which makes us hopeful of his future work as a 
bishop; Mr. Thring, of Uppingham, is as original and suggestive as 
usual. But the most striking of the seven discourses are unques- 
tionably the first and the last. Archdeacon I'arrar, preaching on the 
text, ‘I will remember the days of old,’’ uses all the resources of his 
splendid rhetoric in dealing with his subject. He recalls to the recol- 
lection of his readers both the lighter and the darker memories of 
the past, and draws out of both the lesson of earnest endeavour in 
good works. Dean Butler preaches on “ The Attraction of the Cross.” 
He avoids ornament; but if his eloquence is unadorned, it is, never- 
theless, eloquence of the most genuine kind ; and the style, studiously 
simple as it is, has a noble rhythm about it which no reader or 
listener who has anything of an ear will fail to appreciate. Its 
main purpose is to appeal to the central truth of Christian belief as a 
practical motive of life. We shall give a passage from each sermon, 
though both are such that no extract can do them justice :— 


(1.) “ Alas, my friends, has memory no shades among the glowing 
lights of the picture ? Of the education offered by our Public Schools, 
this is not the place to speak; but had they not their own most 
serious evils? Was there no cruelty inthem? Was there no secret 
and open bullying? Were there no evil communications which 
corrupt good manners? Was there no indolence, which recklessly 
wasted invaluable hours? Was there no unmanliness, which was 
almost cynical in its want of shame? Was there no deep subile 
impurity ? no perpetual germination of the fatal seeds of evil tra- 
ditions and evil habits? Was there no fatal despotism of a false 
public opinion, which ‘worshipped with a terrible idolatry its own 
lying voice’? Has the memory of the past, on this Sunday of our 
mission week, nothing in it of deep humiliation? Does no penitence 
mingle with your sense of pride? I remember the days of old. I 
remember all the great and good men whom our public schools have 
sent forth: but I remember others too. I have seen the stately ship 
come into haven amid the songs of her sailors, and with the garlands 
on her prow; but I have seen also the dismantled hulk upon the 
rolling waters, and the desolate wreck upon the lonely shore. I think 
of the melancholy failures ; of those who have been conquered in life’s 
battle ; of men who have disgraced their names ; of men who have 
dragged through the mire the glory of ancient families ; of men whohave 
come to our doors, shabby, broken down, dishonoured, beggars, half- 
felons ; of men who by betting, or gambling, or vice, or drunkenness, or 
debt, have sunk into the common lodging-house, or stood in the felon’s 
dock. Of those who were your comrades in the morning of life, have 
none perished in the green leaf, self-slain; have none come to shame 
and confusion of face through their own vices? Some of them are 
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still among the living; and of the dead how many eyes have been 
dimmed, how many hearts broken ere— 


¢ Some with lives that came to nothing, some with deeds as well undone, 
Death came suddenly, and took them where men never see the sun !’ 


(2.) “ Christian brethren, members of our great Public Schools, 
which we love better than our own lives, and which in the struggles, 
the sorrows, and even the bereavements of our manhood, revive and 
reinspire the romance of our youth, has not this pious dream of seven- 
teen years ago become, in large measure, a fact of our times? Has 
not the old spirit of the past noblesse oblige been reawakened in our 
day and at this hour to a second and a nobler life through the action, 
as I believe, of the Spirit of the Cross penetrating and vivifying our 
ancient schools? He who was lifted up for the life of the world is 
still drawing all men unto him, the hearts of the prosperous and the 
hearts of the young. Only let us continue these hopes, these con- 
victions, these works, under that same shadow of the Cross. Let us 
not suppose that faith in this crucified King, the Brother and the 
Lover of mankind, can be exchanged for any vague Christless philan- 
thropy. God forbid that we should speak otherwise than with respect 
and sympathy of any efforts, whatever the motive-power, to ‘remember 
the poor,’ and bring comfort and refinement to the homes of those 
who need both. But it is my profound belief that the fire of charity, 
ag it was lit, so it can only be kept alive by the fire of faith; and 
that apart from that deep personal devotion which the Cross of Christ 
inspires, philanthropy, or the love of the brethren—at least the love 
of individual brothers and sisters, often in themselves so repellent and 
uninteresting—would soon become, like eloquence divorced from 
charity, ‘a sounding brass and a tinkling symbal.’ Philanthropy in 
the abstract is one thing. It is, I suppose, the dower of all the larger 
souls, as it is the cant of the pettier. But the love of souls and bodies 
in detail, one by one, because they are the bodies and souls of brothers 
and sisters for whom Christ died, this is another thing. This isa 
plant of the ‘new creation.’ It is a lesson taught by no doctrines of 
man’s teaching. It is learned at the foot of the Cross.” 


The Land of the Broads. By Ernest R. Snffling. (L. Upcott Gill.) 
—Onr notice of this little volume is not, we hope, altogether too late 
for the present season. There is some pretty fishing for coarse fish 
during October; indeed, October is a better month for the special 
purpose of fishing than those which precede it, though for general 
enjoyment of the “ Broad” country the summer is to be preferred. 
Autumn requires scenery which depends for its beauty on grand 
effects and picturesque outlines-—as forests, for instance, with all the 
variety of changing hues. Readers who may have had their holiday 
for this year can take note of this little guide as one to be consulted 
on another occasion. Mr. Suffling tells us where to go, how to go, 
what to take with us, and what we may expect to find. Any one who 
loves angling, and has a soul not above perch and bream and roach, 
cannot find a more pleasant and inexpensive way of spending some 
two or three weeks than by hiring a boat (in which he and his friends 
will live) and exploring the Broads. ‘We may mention at the same 
time the “third edition” of the Tourist’s Guide to the County of 
Norfolk, by Walter Rye (E. Stanford). 


The Wine of Life. By J. Newcome. (Remington and Co.)—This 
is a little story which has no particular plot and no very profound 
study of character, and yet is readable. If it has no particular merit, 
it gives no offence; and its descriptions of country life, tinged with a 
little of the rosy light of love, are sufficiently pleasant. The scene of 
the tale is chiefly laid in Wales ; but we are also taken for a change to 
Switzerland, where the writer describes, we should imagine from 
personal experience, the discomfort of being snow-bound in a moun- 
tain village. Altogether the book has a certain freshness about it ; 
but if the author would make a serious effort in fiction, a good deal 
more will be required. 


The Diary of an Actress. With an Introduction by the Rev. H. C. 
Shuttleworth. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This diary, Mr. Shuttle- 
worth assures us, is ‘‘a plain record of real life.’ The writer says, 
“T have been looking over the pages of an old diary kept during the 
early years of a very toilsome provincial experience.” It is these 
pages that have been printed, “ nothing being added and little cur- 
tailed.” This, indeed, constitutes their value. They have not, it is 
evident, been in the least made up in a literary sense. They are 
full of repetitions, which would be wearisome did they not exactly 
reproduce a life that was really led, and that happens to be a life 
about which we would gladly know the exact truth. The writer gives 
us no explanation of how she came to be an actress; but we may gather 
from her allusions that she had been “ stage-struck,” and had, against 
the advice of her friends, resolved to follow the profession of the stage. 
At the time the story opens, she has had some experience, and is 
employed in looking for engagements. Her disappointments, letters 
without number written to managers and agents and written in vain; 
engagements that come to nothing, or worse than nothing, a week of 
hard work being followed by the fruitless vigil on Saturday to an 
empty treasury,—such are the experiences that form the main staple 
of this record of daily life. It is photographic in its minuteness and 
accuracy; and photographs are not always pleasing. The darkest 
thing in the picture is the way in which this solitary woman was 
assailed with wicked offers by men who had what is called a respect- 
able position in society. This points to a great evil in our 
social life, an evil which seems almost beyond remedy as long as 








virtuous women are so lenient to profligate men, and so cruel to 
their victims. 


A Handbook to Political Questions of the Day. By Sydney Buxton, 
M.P. Fifth Edition. (John Murray.)—Mr. Buxton’s industry has 
produced a fifth edition of this useful work within less than a year 
after the fourth edition; but the closing of the controversy as to 
Household Suffrage and Redistribution in the Three Kingdoms has 
necessitated the present edition, and at the same time rendered it 
more handy by reducing its bulk. The most important new matter 
is the section on Reform of the Procedure of the House of Commons, 
the arguments against which make but a poor show. The only true 
argument is “that legislation of a totally different character to that 
assented to by the people at the General Election is now often pressed 
forward without their having an opportunity of expressing an opinion 
on it, and unless it is delayed and obstructed, that opportunity will 
never arise ;’ and the answer, Of course, is to be found in shorter 
Parliaments rather than in Reform of Procedure. Mr. Buxton hardly 
gives its due weight in the arguments on this question to the devolu- 
tion of Private-Bill Legislation; while the statement of the specific 
remedies proposed is so vague that the arguments both for and 
against a Reform of Procedure are too much in the air to be of much 
use. In the next edition, we should suggest that the questions of the 
Death-Duties, and Graduated Succession and Income-Taxes should 
be added. 


Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for October :— 
The Art Journal, the line engraving in which is an etching by M. E. 
Dulduc, after Jimenez y Aranda, of ‘A Public Letter-writer at 
Seville.’—The Magazine of Art, which contains three engraved por- 
traits of Lady Hamilton.—The Law Quarterly—London Quarterly 
Review.—The Church Quarterly Review.—The City Quarterly.—The 
Nautical Magazine.—The Army and Navy Magazine.—The Dublin 
University Magazine.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.—Merry Eng- 
land, the “Cardinal Newman” number.— Temple Bar.— Time. 
—Belgravia.— The Contemporary Pulpit.— The Monthly Inter- 
preter.—The Homiletic Magazine. —Mind.—The Month. — The 
Expositor.—Science Gossip.—The Antiquarian.—The Irish Monthly. 
— Cassell’s Magazine. —The Quiver. — Good Words. — Chambers’s 
Journal.—Sunday Magazine.—The Leisure Howr.—The Sunday at 
Home, in which a new serial story is commenced.—The Girl’s Own 
Paper.—All the Year Round.—Aunt Judy’s Magazine.—The Little 
One’s Colowred Picture Paper, one of the capital ‘ Children’s Series ” 
issued by Dean and Son.—Harper’s Magazine.—Harper’s Young 
People.—The Atlantic Monthly.—Part I. of a re-issue of Cassell’s 
Illustrated History of India. 


Erratum.—In last week’s “ Literary Supplement,” in the review of 
Cobbett’s Rural Rides, at p. 1,315, the publishers’ name should have 
been Reeves and Turner. 
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(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
eS . COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
m the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &e. 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 
Prospectus ‘and Catalogue on application. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in this Collection. 
FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’S * LIBER STUDIORUM,” with Commentaries 
by the Rev. Sto; ford Brooke, M.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 
Paintings, Drawings, Engravines, Photographs, &c., carefully framed, 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, “ Autoty pe in Relation to Household Art,’’ with 
Press Notices, free per post. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price 6d, post free, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


OUR EYE S§&. 


BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE SIGHT WITH 
SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence, 

Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, being cut from 
pure crystals cf Brazilian pebble at right angles to the axis, and every lens 
tested separately by the polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d 
per pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per pair; and in 

old frames, from £1 33 6d.—F ull particulars of Browning’ s Method of Suiting 
fh he Sight by correspondence, and testimonials post free. 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsipE PaGr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 












Page .. £1010 0; Narrow Column... . £310 0 
Half-Page 5 5 0] Half-Column .., 115 0 
Quarter-Page ........++ seebesnt wee 212 6] Quarter-Column 017 6 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Mohths, 














\ 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 


AUTUMN LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


FRANCIS I.—HENRY II. RECENT EXPLORATION IN THE HOLY LAND. 


THE COURT OF FRANCE IN THE ACROSS THE JORDAN. 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY, Being Recent Explorations in the Hauran and the Jaulan. 








1514-1559. By G. SCHUMACHER, C.E. 
With an [otroduction by LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady JACKSON, In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, with nearly One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations, 63. 
Author of “ Old Paris,” &c. 
In 2 vols, large crown 8vo, with Portraits, 242, BY THE AUTHOR OF “SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL,” Sc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY STURGESS. PASTIME PAPERS. 
THE COACHING AGE. Essays upon Miscellaneous Subjects. 


By STANLEY HARRIS, By FREDERICK SAUNDERS. 
Author of “ Old Coaching Days,” &c. SS Se Se 
Inl vol, demy 8vo, with 16 Full-page Illustrations ou stone by John Sturgess. BY THE AUTHOR OF “PASTIME PAPERS.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY 
OLD ‘MISCELLANY’ DAYS. AND SOCIAL. 


Stories by Various Authors. Reprinted from ‘‘ Bentley’s Miscellany.” Essays upon Miscellaneous Subjects 
In 1 vol. 4to, with 33 Full-page Illustrations on Steel (only once worked nearly By FREDERICK x 3 i 
fifty years ago) by George Cruikshank. y SAUNDERS. 
ee  silagpiecrenitaie A New Edition of this once popular Work, in 1 vol. 4to. 
The Barber of Beaulieu. an fs spt Man. 
Marcel’s Last Minuet. e Elderly Gentleman, r - 
Don't be Too Sure. The Good-for-Nothing. A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


Hunting Soha Dory. Tho Mariae's Courtship, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
driando Orifin. The Devil Skipper. EDMUND YATES. 





Regular Habits. Jack among the Mummies. To which is added an Account of his Recent Experiences ia “ Northern 
The Handsome Clearstarcher. = —_ Py Lo Latitudes.” 

The Secret. e Battle of the Nile. ‘ ve 

Wat and the Witch’s Cat, : Sling the Monkey. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 63. 

The Autobiography of a Joke. he Black Robbers. , 

The Band of the Forty-Seven. The Sarmenions Owls, A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

The Duellists. Giles Chawbacon. 

a etal Buk Deter HETH AND MOAB. 
The Romance of a Day. Paddy Carroll the Piper. By Captain CLAUD REGNIER CONDER, R.E. 


The Two Interviews. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo0, with Illustrations, 6s. 


PARISIAN SOCIETY UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE. SAINT PAULA AND SAINT OLYMPIAS. 


MADAME MOHL AND HER 'wivEs AND MOTHERS IN THE 
FRIENDS. OLDEN TIME. 


By GRACE RAMSAY. 
; . a By Lady HERBERT, Author of ‘* Three Phases of Christian Love.” 
vol, de > ha P t by Stodart. 2 aadier 
In 1 vol. domy 8vo, with s Portrait by Stodar A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


LANDS ‘APES BY THE AUTHOR. EDITED BY THE EARL OF LYTTON. 
A DRIVE THROUGH ENGLAND; |THE HUNGARIAN STORIES OF 
Or, a Thousand Miles of Road Travel. KARL ELDER. 


By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “ An Old-Fashioned Journey.” eal - - 
In l vol. demy 8v0, with 20 Fall-page Illustrations engraved by George Pearson. 1. Baldine. 2. Notre Dame des pede ig Journey to the Gross Glockner 


= i MANN. 
A RESIDENCE IN THE MALAY NATIVE STATES. ee 


THE Tt ee THE NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


py EMILY INNES. A PERILOUS SECRET. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 213, 
By CHARLES READE. 
“THE SHILLING INGOLDSBY.” 1 vol, crown 8y0, 6s. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; ‘*, 
Or, Mirth and Marvels. NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 


By the Rev. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 
An entirely New Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, 1s. 1 vol. crown 8yvo, 63. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ARCHIE LOVELL.” | BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NILE NOVEL,” Sc. 
| 
A GIRTON GIRL. A N DRO M EOD A. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, By GEORGE FLEMING, 
Anthor of “ Ought We to Visit Her,” “ A Ball-Room Repentauce,”’ &c. Author of “ Mirage,” &c. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo0. 


| 

| 

In 3 vols. | 
| 

| 
| 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL,” Sc. | BY THE AUTHOR OF “FASCINATION.” 


FOR LILIAS. | SISTERS-IN-LAW. 


By Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE, 
Paste mone | Author of “The Tarn of the Tide,” &. 
Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories,” ‘‘ Robert Ord’s Atonement,” &c. | & vole, 


: In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. “Taken for all in all this is a very pretty novel, and that’s flat ; very whole- 
* For Lilias’ is a thoroughly wholesome and charming story, in which types | some in tone, too; very amusing from time to time; very touching here ant 
of graceful womanhood predominate.”—Atheneum, there; very lifelike throughout ; very powerful on occas.oa.’ —St. James's Gaze!te 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 
| ime BOARDING SCHOOLS for 
GIRLS, 


By permission of the Lord Mayor a MEETING 
will be held at the MANSION HOUSE on FRIDAY, 
October 23rd, at 3 o’clock p.m., to bring before the 
Public the operation of The GRADUATED COUNTY 
SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION (Limited). 

The chief objects are to extend to Girls the same 
advantages for education (so far as they may be suit- 
able) which the Public Boarding Schools and Univer- 
sity Colleges offer to English boys, and to enable 
private capital applied to education to assume a real 
public character. r 

By the majority of English parents the Christian 
religion, as represented by the National Church, with 
the concurrence of the great Nonconforming com- 
munities, will be accepted as a basis of common life 
and instruction. 

To Shareholders the Association offers limited 
liability and limited profits; and to donors of capital 
a pledge of a preferential dividend to be applied in 
Scholarships or Prizes according to the wish of the 
Donor. 

information may be obtained of R. BOOTH, Esq., 
11 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

\ | ARSENE DARMESTETER, 

e Professor of the History of the French 
Language and of the Literature of the Middle Ages at 
the Sorbonne, Paris, will GIVE FOUR LECTURES 
in FRENCH on “L’Histoire des Mots considérés dans 
leur Signification.”’ 

They will be delivered at 69 Lancaster Gate, W., by 
kind permission of Mrs. Strachey, at 5 o'clock on 

Wednesday, October 28th. 
Friday, October 30th. 
Monday, November 2nd. 
Wednesday, November 4th. 
For Prospectuses and Tickets, apply to 
Mde, SOUVESTRE, 
“ Allenswood,”” 
Wimbledon Park. 
Or, Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


LADY, well-read and accustomed to 

Literary Work, seeks employment as SECRE- 

TARY (non-resident). Rapid Short-hand Writer.— 

Address, “ D. S.,’”” PLUMMER’S LIBRARY, Norfolk 
Terrace, Westbourne Grove, W. 

URTHER EDUCATIONAL HELP, 

by means of Correspondence, for GIRLS at 

home who have left school. The Rev. EDWARD S. 

HOWSE, B.A., Lyncombe Hall, Bath, RENDERS 

HELP of this KIND. Method and terms on applica- 
tion. References if wished for. 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER 
WISHES to RECOMMEND a LADY who 
TRAINS and EDUCATES a FEW GIRLS in her 
own house in Kensington, his daughter having 
been with her for three years. Every home com- 
fort. Resident Parisienne and excellent Masters. 
Cramming and over-pressure avoided. — Address, 
“LL. L. A.,”’ care of Mr. E. STANFORD, 55 Charing 


Cross, London, S.W. 
N ATURAL SCIENCE. — ALICE 
HEATH, Lecturer in Physiology and Botany 
at Milton Mount College, formerly a student of Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, has some time disengaged 
for classes in public or private schools in or near 
London. Classes in Biology (theoretical and practical) 
will be COMMENCED in SEPTEMBER if a sufficient 
number of students apply. — Address, LONDON 
INSTITUTION, Finsbury Circus, W.C. 
AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken. ‘Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
SCHOOL, 


UTTON VALENCE 
KENT 


Heap Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St, John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

High-Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and modern sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 

mnasigm, workshop, fives-courts, cricket field. 

aluabléexhibitions awarded annnally to the Univer- 
sities or other approved places of advanced study. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL _ for 
BOYS, 38 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, 
8.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON.—Thorough 
PREPARATION forthe PUBLIC SCHOOLS. There 
is alsoan Elementary Class for little Boys under seven. 
References to parents. The AUTUMN TERM 
BEGAN on WEDNESDAY, September 30th, Pro- 
spectuses, &c. on application. 
—_— COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street, 

The SESSION will 
October 15th. 

An Address to the Students and their friends will 
be given on Friday, Octoher 16th, at 4 o’clock, by Sir 
Henry W. Acland, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

Ladies and Gentlemen admitted on presentation of 


their visiting cards, 
__B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 




















Ww. 
BEGIN on THURSDAY, 


FITMENTS 


—————S 


Manufactured by COLLINSON and LOCK and 


JACKSON and GRAHAM. 


FOR BED ROOMS. 


FOR BACHELORS’ 


CHAMBERg, 


FOR SHOOTING BOXES, 
FOR YACHTS. 


The maximum of convenience and comfort at a minimum of cost. 
This ingenious and complete system of Furnishing is a speciality of the Firm, 


FITMENTS on view at 68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


COLLINSON and LOCK and JACKSON and GRAHAM. 





KINAHAN’S | 


LL 
| 
| 


WHISKY. 





| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME, 


| The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, wW. 





DINNEFOR D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCILof the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association shouid be sent.—Bankers, 
—— BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

Zast, S.W. 


BRAND & Co’s OWN SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 


porteD ‘MEATS. Also, — 





FRSsENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

—— SOUP, andJELIJ.Y,and other 

QPECIALITIES ~ for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

«SOLE ADDRESS:——i«é‘=s 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—With the 


: darkening days and changing temperatures the 











“‘Dimnesa of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


PECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FE.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 


Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. City Branch, 6 Poultry, Birming- 
bam Branch, 5 Corporation Street. 








ig becomes impaired, the liver disordered, and 
the mind despondent, unless the cause of the irregu- 
larity be expelled from the blood and body by an 
alterative like these Pills. They go directly to the 
source of the evil, thrust out all impurities from the 
circulation, reduce distempered organs to their 
natural state, and correct all defective and con- 
taminated secretions. Such easy means of instituting 
health, strength, and cheerfulness should be in the 
possession of all whose stomachs are weak, whose 
minds are much harassed, or whose brains are over- 
worked. Holloway’s is essentially a blood-tempering 
medicine, whereby its infl , reaching ther test 
fibres of the frame, effects a universal good, 








HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—0n 
the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 
mental grounds. Six Lawn - Tennis Courts. 250 
rooms. Table d’Héte at separate tables, from 6 to 
8 o'clock. Large swimming bath, also private baths, 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


OLONIES. — OCCUPATION _ for 
PUPILS on selected STOCK and GRAIN 
FARMS and larger Estates in CANADA, TASMANIA, 
and UNITED STATES. Pupils receive regular 
monthly pay. Premium from £60. Pamphlets free, 
—FORD, RATHBONE, and CO., 21 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London. 


HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DE 


POSIT, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. | 

This stronghold was formally opened for bnsiness 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, and the public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and strong-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. : 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, F ; 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. : 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber 


ality. 
“ WILLIAM C. SORA } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. | 














ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK-— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed 02 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. es 

TW per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £50. t 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free 0 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and ae 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 0 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. . 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full partica- 
lars, post free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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eee 
DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 


ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 
YEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In 4 bee Leather Bindings. Catalogues free. 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 


Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 
SS SS FTF 

AW LIFEASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
L FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Instituted 1823, 


Assets on 31st December, 1884 .....s.00..0006 £5,575,995 
Income for the Year | ee seis caine £454,633 
Amount paid in claims to 31st Dec., 1884 £14,208,926 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ending December 3lst, 1884......... £690,946 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted... £6,889,937 


The Expenses of Management, including Commis- 
sion, are under 4} per cent. of the Income. 

The Limits of Free travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced, 

Loans granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, 
Reversions, and on other approved Securities. 

Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 

Claims paid immediately on proof of death and 
Title. 

Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction. 

Prospectuses and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 
cation to the Actuary. 

05,000 ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000, 
CHAIRMAN .., .. HaRviE M. Farguaar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
West-Exp OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 
OR AT THE 

Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 
Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.0. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—ALBAN G. H. G1pps, Esq. 

Depnty-Chairman—BrEaypmont W. Lussock, Esq. 

Rowland Nevitt Bennett, | George Lake, Esq. 
si. Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Lefevre, M.P. 

Esq. John B. Martin, Esq. 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. 8S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Hy. John Horana, tie, 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Hsq.| John G, Talbot, Esq., 
Right Hon. J. G. 

Hubbard, M.P, 
John Hunter, Esq. 

Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present paid up 











M.P. 
Henry Vigne, Esq. 


and invested see ove ee 1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ...  .., 3,903,000 
Total Annual Income, over « 758,000 


_N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 14th day of October. 


PREPARING FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 
In 8yo, half-persian morocco. 


STANFORD’S PARLIAMENTARY 
COUNTY ATLAS AND HANDBOOK 


OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
EIGHTY-NINE MAPS. 


With Letter-Press, containing Lists of Parishes, Petty Sessional Divisions and Unions, Population Tables, 
—. other particulars relating to County Statistics, Local Administration, and the New Parliamentary Con- 
stituencies, 

The Maps include, in addition to Maps on a uniform scale of all the Counties of England and Wales and 
Plans of Towns returning more than two Members, coloured to show the 


NEW PARLIAMENTARY DIVISIONS; 


THE ISLANDS IN THE BRITISH SEAS, 
AND THE FOLLOWING 
PHYSICAL AND STATISTICAL MAPS. 


1, Geological Map of Great Britain. 13. October Rainfall and Temperature in England 
2. Orographical 0. do. { and Wales. 
3. River Basins of England and Wales. 


| 14, November do. do. 

4, January Rainfall and Temperature in England _ 15, December do. do. 

and Wales, | 16. Distribution of Population in England and Wales. 
5. February 0 do. | 17. Occupations in England and Wales. 
6. March do. do. | 18, Agriculture do. do. 
7. April do. do. | 19. Coalfields do. do. 
8, May do. do. 20. Death Rate do. do. 
9. June do. do. 21. Registration Counties in England and Wales. 
10, July do. do. | 22. Parliamentary Representation do. 
11, August do. do. 23. Dioceses of the Established Church cf England 
12, September do. do. I and Wales. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Just published, royal 8vo, Illustrated, cloth extra, 12s 6d; half vellum, 15s. 


SARDINIA AND ITS RESOURCES. 
By ROBERT TENNANT, Esq,., late M.P. for Leeds. 


Containing an account of the historical development of the Island and its paople, and chapters on its 
Geology, Antiquities, Agriculture, Mines, Trades, Railways, Sports, and present political and social condition. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 
PE PTON IZ E D por rxvatins, pevicaTE CHILDREN, AND 


re ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 
Delicious Flavour, 


No Digestion Needed. COCOA AND MILK 


Most Nutritious. (PATENT). 





CONCENTRATED 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
dealers mating woo of Baron Liebg's photo. = EX TRACT 
OF MEAT. 


graph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it 
necessary to caution the Public that the Liebig 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 


Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 








Company’s Extract of Meat is the only 
brand ever guaranteed as genuine and of the 
finest flavour either by himself or the late 
Baron Justus von Liebig. Purchasers must 
insist upon having the Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Meat. 

Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


Invaluable and eflicient Tonic for Invalids. 
Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 





COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 


Capital Fully Subscribed ae aus __ ses £2,500,000 
Life Fund ‘in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about ie se 875,000 


Tora, INvEsTED Funps Upwarpbs oF Two MILLIONS. 
Total net Annual Income exceeds «+e £1,200,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
__West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 








LIMITED. 
_ ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ...... £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund es oe «. _ £970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


o LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 

Seca Pai Beary Mey granted on the Bank’s 
: ra - ; 

Zealand, and ia the Colonies of Australia, New 


JEREGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 


B . 
us -_ = tine COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
SEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
Which may be ascertained on application. : 
1B Ww. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
‘ank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E,C. 





N.B. 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


*e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





PEAR S’ 3 O AP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—“* Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 


the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 
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NOVEMBER 






MR. MURRAY’S LIST 


FOR 


AND 


DECEMBER. 








LECTURES on ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY, including the Origin and Progress of 
the English Reformation from Wycliffe to the 
Great Rebellion. Delivered in the University of 
Dublin by the late BrsHor FitzgeraLp. Edited 
by Wm, Fitzgerald, A.M., and Dr. Quarry. 
With Memoir. 








2 vols. 8vo. 








The LIBERAL MOVEMENT in 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. A Series of Essays, 
By W. J. Courtuorps, M.A., Editor cof “ Pope’s 
Works.” Post 8vo. 










LIFE of WILLIAM CAREY, D.D., 
Shoemaker and Missionary, Professor of Sanscrit, 
Bengalee, and Marathee at the College of Fort 
William, Calcutta. By Grorcr Smitu, LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘The Lives of John Wilson end 
Alexander Duff.” Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo. 









LIFE and WORKS of ALEXANDER 
POPE, Edited, with copious Notes and Intro- 
ductions, by W. J. Courruorr, M.A. Vols. IX. 
and X. (Prose Works), completing the works, 
(Vol. V., containirg the Life aud a General 
Index, is in preparation.) 8vo. 













THROUGH the BRITISH EMPIRE: 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, the Straits 
Settlements, India, the South Sea Islands, 
California, Oregon, Canada, ‘c. By Baron 
Hiisner, Membre Associé de l'Institut de 
France, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 









POPULAR GOVERNMENT; Four 


Essays. I.—Prospec's of Popular Government, 
II.—Nature of Democracy. III.—Age of Progress, 
IV.—Constit ution of the United States. By Sir 
Henry Marne, K.C.SI., Author of “ Ancient 
Law,” &c, 8vo. 


















TIRYNS: a Prehistoric Palace of the 
Kings of Argos. Disclosed by Excavations in 
1884-85. By Henry ScuHiremann, D.OC.L., &c. 
With Preface and Contributions by Prof. Adler 
and Dr, Dirpfeld. With L thographs, Woodcuts, 
&c., from Drawings made on the spot. Crown vo. 


The VEGETABLE GARDEN;; or, the 
Edible Vegetables, Salads, and Herbs Cultivated 
in Europe and America. By MM. VILMORIN and 
Anprievx. An Ensish Edition published under 
the direction of W. Rozinson, Editor of The 
Garden, With numerous Illustrationg, 8yo. 





A POPULAR EDITION of the 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JAMES NASMYTH, 
Engineer and Inventor of the Steam Hammer, 
Etiited by Samuet Suites, LL.D. With Portrait 
and Woodcuts, small Syo. 

Uniform with “Self-Help.” 


SYMBOLS -and EMBLEMS of 
CHRISTIAN ART. By Miss L. Twinrnc. With 
92 Illustrations from Paintings, Miniatures, 
Sculptures, &c. C own Svo. 





PRINCIPLES of 


The MOON: Considered as a Planet, 


a World, and a Satellite. By James NasmytH, 
C.E., and James CARPENTER, F.R.A.S. With 23 
Plates and numerous Woodcuts. New Edition, 
medium 8yo. 


The ENDOWMENTS and ESTA- 


BLISHMENT of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
By J. S. Brewer, M.A., Preacher at the Rolls. 
Second Edition. Revised and Edited by Lewis 
T. Dispry, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 


A GLOSSARY of PECULIAR ANGLO- 


INDIAN COLLOQUIAL WORDS and PHRASES ; 
Etymological, Historica’, and Geographica!. By 
Colonel Yue, C.B., and ArTHUR BURNELL, 


Ph.D. Medium 8vo. 


LIFE of General Sir CHARLES 


NAPIER, G.C.B. By the Hon. Wm. Napier 
Bruce. With Portrait and Maps, crown 8vo. 





SKETCHES of the HISTORY of 


CHRISTIAN ART. By the late Lord Linpsay 
(Earl of Crawford and Balcarres). New Edition, 
2 vols. crown 8yvo. 


GREEK ETY- 
MOLOGY. By Profesor G. Curtius. Trans- 
lated and Edited by A. 8S. Wittrns, M.A., and E, 
B. Enauann, M.A. Revised Edition. 2 vols., 8vo. 


DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIO- 


GRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOC- 
TRINES, during the First Eight Centuries. 
Edited by Wm. Smitu, D.C.L., and Henry Wace, 
D.D. Vul. [V., completing the work. Medium 8vo. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of 


MODERN EUROPE; from the Fall of Con- 
stantinople to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By R. 
Lonar, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brazenose 
College, Oxford Post 8vo. 
*,* Forming a New Volume of Murray's STUDENT'S 
Manuals, 


The STUDENT’S COMMENTARY on 
the NEW TESTAMENT. Abridged from “ The 
Speaker's Commentary.” Vol. II.—The EpistLrs 
and REVELATION. Edited by J. M. FuLier, 
M.A., Profe:sor of Fe-lesiastical History, King’s 


College, London. Crown 8vo. 


The ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. Part 
I —ELemMENTARY, For use in the Lower Forms, 
Compiled with the Sanction of the Head Master, 
by A. C. Arncer, M.A., and H. G, WInTLE, M.A., 
Assistant Masters at Eton. Crown 8yo, 3s 61. 

{ Ready. 


A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 


Adapted to the Eton Latin Grammar. By A.C. 
AINGER and H. G. WixtLEe. Crown Svo, 2s 6d. 
Ready. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part III.— 
Prose Composition. Containing a Systematic 
Course of Exercises on the Syntax, with the 
Rules of Syntax. 12mo. 









JOHN MURRAY, 





Albemarle Street. 








——— easy 


\ J ESTMINSTER ABBRY. A Seri 

\ of Seven Etchings by A. H. Harg N — 
View. The first two of the Series and Sketere = 
the remainivg eee List and prices on a ado 
tion.—ROBERT DUNTHORNF, Vigo Street, + 


(HE BIRTH of GALATEA, after B 
NE JONES, A.R.A., “ti : 
W. CAMPBELL. ‘the greed, by B, 
ready, £3 3s. 

ERINA, after C. E. PERUGINI 

. mezzo-tinted by Epwarp Sxocompr I 4 
pressions of the first state now ready, £4 4s, - 7 


te 

IBER STUDIORUM of J. Mw. w 

TURNER, R.A. Specimens of a Sericg of 

Mezzo-tint Fac-similes by Frank Short. Subjects 

paaggenod Mr. — Now on View. Prospectus 
on application. — ROBERT DUNTHOR) i 

Street, W. — Vigo 


LAues. os, COAL BOXES, ée, 
VWATILLIAM S. BURTON 


has now on view a choice assortment of the 
newest designs of lamps and coal boxes at very low 








Impressions of the first state now 









net prices. No decept've discounts. 

MINERAL OIL LAMBS, from . sees 28.00 
ee Duplex Burners, from. . 88 6d, 
sh Suspending, from ....... 5s 3d, 


~ Queen’s Reading, from ......., P| 
ee Bracket, for side lighting,from 83 64, 
COAL BOXES, New Designs for this Season, 2 
»» Withloose lining and hand shovel,from 4s 91, 
bra:s mounted, from 5394, 
ne decorated pane!s, from 93 34 
Brass or Copper, require no 
cleaning, from.......... cn eneaeapescuntae « 163 0d, 
»» Various Woods, well seasoned, from .., 16s 9), 
es s carved pane!s, from ... 26s 0d, 
COLZA OIL, finest, 2s 9d per Gallon; KEROSINE, 
water white, safe and inodorous, 1s 1d. P 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATER, CUTLER, 

and GENERAL FURNISHING IRON MONGER, 8 
Oxford Street, 1, 2, and 3 and 84 Newman Street, &c, 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES, 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


” ” 
” 


»» All 








payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, S37 
Pe BANBURY. 
THE PATENT 
BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 


As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble. 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most sccuie and easy means of hanging 
Pictures. 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 
Secure a regular supply of fresb air, without 
draught, at a very small cost. 
Iilustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
on application to 


WILLIAM TONKS AND _ SOV, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MEDALS :— 
Lendon, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; 
Paris, Silver, 1867 A London, 1874. 
GOLD MEDAL. 
Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
\ “*A most delicious and valuable 
! article.”’—Standard. 


| 


| 
| 


FRY’S 





| 

| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA Ep. COCOA EXTRACT. 

' “ Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 

|—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol, 

} TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00» 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or # 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. - Eee 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
| Fenmiee oo PYRETIC SALINE 
It“ SAVED MY LIFE.” 
It cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet, snd 





other Fevers, with all Diseases having their origin 10 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Colds, &c,—H. LAM 

London, 


PLOUGH, 113 Holbort, 
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_ A. G. L’ESTRANGE’S NEW WORK, 
agile in 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, 


THE PALACE AND THE HOSPITAL; 
. or, Chronicles of Greenwich, 
By the Rev. A. G. L'ESTRANGE, 
Anthor of “ The Village of Palaces,” &e. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


TO GEOLOGISTS. 
The OCTOBER PART of 
LETTS’S POPULAR ATLAS 
contains a m agvificent . 
GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND. 

This Map alone is -honestly wor th Half-a-Crown, 
but in addition good Maps are given of Spain and 
Syria, as well as one sheet of a 19-sheet Map of the 
United States, aud one sheet of a 3sheet Map of 

sia i sia, 
— Price of the whole, One Shilling, 

Subscribers to this issue will. on completion, possess 
the best Atlas in the World. No publication gives 
maps on such a large scale, and the delicacy of 
colouring and beautiful engraving render it a work 


of ABTS, SON, and CO., Limited, 33 King William 
Street, London Bridge. 
~~ Just ready, 8vo, ls. 
VOLUTION and the MORAL 

SENSE. A Lecture delivered at S. Mildred’s, 
Bread Street, in the City of London, on July 23rd, 1885, 
for the Christian Evidence og By the Rev. 
Heyry Woopwarp Crorr J, late -M, Chaplxin in 
India, and some time Rector of S. Mary’s, March. 

Rivinetons, Waterloo Place, London. 





Now publishing, price 5s. 


: LAWS CONCERNING RELI- 
GIOUS WORSHIP ; 
also Mortmain and Charitable Uses. 


By JOHN JENKINS. 
Warertow Bros. ani Layron, 24 Birchin Lane, 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for OCTOBER, 1885. 2s 6d. 

THE QUESTION OF THE Lanp. By the Right Hon. G. 
Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 

Tae UntrorMiTy OF Nature. By the Bishop of 
Carlisie. 

PARLIAMENT AND THE CuuRCH. By William C. 
Borlase, M.P. 

Tur NoveL OF Manners. By H. D. Traill. 

Eron Rerorm. By F. W. Corn sh. 

GoLD SCARCITY AND THE Di PRESSION OF TRADE. By 
Moreton Frewen. 

NaTURAL HEIRSHIP; OR, ALL THE WORLD AKIN. By 
the Riv. Henry Kendall. 

Tue Lesson OF “‘JupPiTER.” By Professor Max 
Miller. 

FemaLE LABOUR IN AUSTRALIA. By Jeannie Lockett. 

IroncLaDS AN» ToRPEDO FLOTILLAS. By Rear- 
Admiral E. R. Freemantle. 

Tue New Star ry THE ANDROMEDA NEBULA. By 
Richard A. Proctor. 

London: Kraan Paut, TRENCH, AND Co. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Pie hag will be published on THURSDAY, 
r ivih, 








ConrTENTS. 
1, Tue REvIsED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
2, PREDECESSORS OF SHAKSPEAKE, 
3. Taxes AND TAXATION. 
4, TaInr ON JACOBINISM, 
5, Horse Kacina. 
6. ENGLAND AND EGYPT IN THE SOUDAN, 
7. FORGERIES OF THE ABBE FOURMONT, 
8, Our Duty To SouTH AFRICA. 
9. THe Comine ELEcTIONS. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now Ready, No. 129, Price 4s. 
: LONDON QUAKTERLY 
REVIEW for OCTOBER, 
CONTENTS, 
1, GuizoT AS HE REALLY WAS. 
2, EMINENT WOMEN, 
3. THE INDIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
4, Toe Revised BIBLE. 
5, FISIAN SUPERSTITION 
6, THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES. 
7. THE ALLAN LIBRARY. 
8, THE ORIGIN OF THE FIRSTIMPORTANT METHODIST 
SECISSION. 
9. SHorT Reviews anp Brier Noricrs. 
10. Summary OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
T. WootmeR, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


G'AMMERERS and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr. B. 
BEASLEY, who CURFD HIMSELF after suffering for more 
than 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham. Free for thirteen stamps, 


Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 
[—D® WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS, A freatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases, By 
Rozert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.U., F.C.S., &c. 
London: 0. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; SrmpKin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


[HE ROMAN VILLA at BIGNOR. 
—Sce the BUILDER (price 4d, by post, 43d; 
Annual Subscription, 193); a'so Illustrations of 
Mosaic Pavements at Bignor ; Stained Glass Design, 
by E. Burne Jones, A.R.A.; House and Studio for 
Mr, J, MacWhirter, A.R.A. ; Sketches at Rothenburg 
—Shops at Streatham—Melrose, Dryburgh, and Ab- 
botsford—Bisham Abbey (Architectural Association 
Visit)—Suggestion for Supply of Warm Water to 
Btrone™, Deseri tive Geometry, &.—46 Catherine 
treet, and all Newsmen, 














SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





THACKERAY’S PARIS SKETCH BOOK. 
On the 13th instant will be published, a People’s Edition of 
the above work, with more than Fifty Tlustrations, many of them 
from the original designs of the Author. 


Price One Shilling. 





W. M. THACKERAY’S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED 
WRITINGS. 


VOLUMES 25 and 26 of the STANDARD EDITION of the 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


NOW READY. 
VOLUME 25, with ILLUSTRATIONS by the AUTHOR, large 8vo, ICs 61. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, AND 
REVIEWS. 


*,* The contents of this volume have not hitherto been included among Mr. Thackeray's collected 
works, They consist chiefly of contributions to Magazines, written when he was between twenty-six and 
thirty-five years of age, together with a few scattered papers belonging to a later period of his life. It is 
believed that this volume, and a volume yet to be issued, contain all Mr. Thackeray’s early writings which 
have not from their s!ight and ephemeral natare lost all interest from the mere lapse of time. 

[Volume 26, completing the “ Standard Edition,”’ will be publ’shed in November. 





NEW VOLUME of ‘The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now ready, price 12s 6d in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18:, 
VOLUME IV. (BEAL to BIBER), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 


LEsLI£ STEPHEN. 
*,* Volume V, will be published on January Ist, 1386, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of three monthe. 


On October 15th, crown Svo, 7s 6d, 


ENGLISH LIFE in CHINA. By Major Henry Knollys, 


Royal Artillery, Author of ‘‘ From Sedan to Saarbriick,” Editor of “Incidents in the Sepoy War,’* 
“Incidents in the China War,” &c, 


NEW NOVEL by W. E. NORRIS, 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ADRIAN VIDAL. By W.E. Norris, Author of ‘‘No New 


Thing,” ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,”’ “ Matrimony,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Second Edition, containing the TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES. Richly Illustrated, 600 pp., 16s. 


BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


** Well digested in matter, and attractive in form.’’—Atheneum, 


“One of the most remarkable books that has lately fallen into our hands, It is a history of the Early 
Church, on the principles of the Friends. Written by one of the community, it is nevertheless instinct with 
taste and relish for Catholic antiquity, and illustrated by a series of interesting photographs such as we 
have seen in no other work of the kind.””—London Quarterly Review. 

. “Nothing could be more laudable than the moderation and candour which are shown throuzhout.”— 
pectator. 











HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster Row, London. 











A SECOND EDITION of “THE CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW,” for OCTOBER, is now ready. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


The DEVELOPMENT of RELIGIOUS ERROR. By Cardinal Newman. 
LAND REFORMERS. By the Duke of Argyll. 
Mr. GLADSTONE in NORWAY. By Lady Brassey. 
ENGLISH MONEY in SOUTH AFRICA. By G. Baden-Powell, C.M.G. 
RECREATIVE LEARNING and VOLUNTARY TEACHING. By Mrs. Arthur Jebb, 
JOHN NELSON DARBY. By Professor G. T. Stokes. 
HEINE before the VENUS of MILO. By Alexander Anderson. 
On a KENTISH HEATH. By Phil Robinson. 
LIBERAL PROGRAMMES. By the Right Hon. J. Stansfeld, M.P. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in TURKEY. By an Old Resident. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I. MODERN HISTORY. By Canon Creighton. 
II. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By Professor Garnett. 
III. GENERAL LITERATURE. 











ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’S 
SELECTED LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 
1s each, cloth. 
EDITED BY SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 
1. The MARQUIS of LORNE... ‘IMPERIAL FEDERATION,” 


2.8ir JOHN LUBBOCK,) «prpprsen - 
ee } REPRESENTATION. 



























































3. WM. RATHBONE, MP.) «wpooat GOVERNMENT and 
ALBERT PELL, M.P. . TAXATION.” 


F, C. MONTAGUE, M.A.) 
4. AOeOeAIi ie } ... “WOMEN SUFFRAGE.” 
5. Ne P-) . ... “L00AL OPTION.” 

6. BENE ROnARD Mis} “ DISESTABLISHMENT.” [ Shortly. 
7. HENRY BROADHURST,) “LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISE- 
R. T. REID, M.P. (M.P’5| | MENT.” [ Shortly. 

8. Rt. Hon. W. E. BAXTER, “TAXATION & TARIFFS.” [Nov. 


9, JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 2” 2. “REFORMof the HOUSE of LORDS,” 
Other Volumes will follow. 


16mo, ls. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


By the Rev. H. W. LITTLE. 


Pp. xxxii,-296, crown 8yvo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


THE FIRST THREE YEARS OF 
CHILDHOOD. 


By BERNARD PEREZ. With an Introduction by JAMES SULLEY, M.A, 
Author of “ Outlines of Pyschology,”’ &c. 

Principal Chapters: Faculties before Birth—First Impressions—First Percep- 
tions—Instincts—Sentiments—Veracity—Imitation—Credulity—The Will—Atten- 
tion—Memory—Association—Imagiuation—Judgment--Abstraction--Comparison 
Generalisation—Reasoning—Errors and ITllusion—Expression and Language— 
Musical Sense—Sense of Beauty—Constructive Instinct—Dramatic Instinct— 
Moral Sense. 

“«The present translation reads well, and appears to be a worthy version of an 
important and interesting volume,”’—Schoolmaster. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


THE WANDERINGS OF PLANTS AND 
ANIMALS. 


By Prof. VICTOR HEHN. Edited by JAMES 8. STALLYBRASS, 








With Coloured Plates. Crown Svo, cloth 


,» 6s. 
WILD LIFE IN CANARA AND GANJAM. 
By GORDON S. FORBES, Madras C.S. 

“* Mr. Forbes gives a great many interesting facts with reference to the flora 
and fauna of Southern India which will, no doubt, be read with interest by those 
interested in natural history, as they are the results of his personal observation.” 
—Field. 





NEW WORKS BY COLONEL BARRAS. 
In Two Series, each 3s 6d In Two Series, each 3s 


" 6d. 
The NEW SHIKARI at our INDIA and TIGER HUNT- 


n 
INDIAN STATIONS. G. 





rown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


NATURE, MAN, AND GOD. 


A Contribution to the Scientific Teaching of To-Day. 
By the Rev. JOHN M, WILSON, 


ae 


This day, square 8vo, 6s. 


CHRIST FOR TO-DAY. 
INTERNATIONAL SERMONS 


Contributed by 


EMINENT PREACHERS OF THE ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Edited by Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


This Volume comprises Twenty Sermons by Representative Divines of the 
Anglican and American Episcopal Church, They are not dogmatic nor contro- 
versial, but simply aim to show how, in these two great Churches, Christ is being 
preached to meet the religious needs of the present day. 





CONTRIBUTORS. 
The Bishop of MICHIGAN. | Rev. Dr. GREER, of Providence. 
The Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, of, Rev. Dr. EDWIN HARWOOD, of 
Westminster. } _ Conn. 


Canon SCOTT-HOLLAND, of St. Paul’s.| Rev. J. G. ARMSTRONG, of Georgia. 
The Hon. Canon W. H. FREEMANTLE, | Rev. Prof. MOMERIE, of Cambridge. 

of Ball., Oxon. | Rev. BROOKE LAMBERT, of Green- 
Rev. Dr. LLEWELYN DAVIES, of wich. 

Marylebone. | Rev. SAML. A. BARNETT, of White- 
Rev. Dr. PHILLIPS BROOKS, of| chapel. 

Boston, U.S.A. | Rey. PERCY BROWNE, of Mass. 
Rev. Dr. E. HATCH, of St. Mary Hall, | Rev. J. M. WILSON, of Clifton. 

Oxon. Rev. PAGE ROBERTS, and Others. 





Illustrated, cloth gilt, gilt top, 23 6d 


THE MINISTRY OF FLOWERS. 


By the Rev. HILDERIC FRIEND, F.L.S. 
“ There ie much to interest readers in this book, which contains several excellent 
illustrations.’’—Post, 


AN ELEMENTARY STAR ATLAS. 


With 12 simple Star Maps. 4to. 
By the Rev. T. H. E. ESPIN, F.R.A.S., 
Observer to Liverpool Astronomical Society. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LE BAS, and LOWREY, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 











CHAPMAN AND HALLS NEW BOooKs 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, fo 


OCTOBER. Edited by T, H. 8. ESCOTT, 


From TuHrer PLATFORMS :— 
1. New Pouicy anp Otp Faitures. By the Hon. R. B. Brett, M.P 
2. A Maucontrent LIBERAL’sS PLEA, By Edward Dicey, : 
3. Tor PromiseD Lanp. By Henry Labouchere, M.P. 

MEN AND MANNERS IN CONSTANTINOPLE, By Philo-Turk. 

Cueap TeLeGrams. By Charles Cameron, M.P. 

CARLYLE AS A PoniTicAL TeacHER. By Standish O’Grady, 

Tue State oF THe Turr. By Captain Hawley Smart. 

Our Future Masters. By Miss M. A, Lewis. 

Five Years OF Foreign Pouicy. By Diplomaticus, 

Tur Lonpon Stock Excuaner. By Henry May. 

Cant 1n Poritics. By the Duke of Marlborough. 

Home AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


LIFE of MONSEIGNEUR DUPANLOTP, 


By the Abbé F, Lacraye@e, Translated from the French by Lady Herperr, 
[Next week, 


Now ready, the Eleventh Thousand of 


The RADICAL PROGRAMME. With a 


Preface by the Right Hon. J, OxamBerRtain, M.P, Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 

‘* The book is in every sense interesting, and its appearance now is timely..,.,, 
Hardly any point, so far as we can see, of what ought to be and must be the 
Radical programme is left unpresented to the consideration of the reader,”— 
Daily News. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





TO BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER l5ru, 
Feap. 4to, 832 pp., cloth, red edges, 10s 6d ; or half-morocco, lis, 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 
Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. 
Based on the New Edition of “ Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary,” 
By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


*,* Prospectus, with Specimen Page, post free on application. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A HISTORY OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 


IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
With a Full Account of the Three Great Measures of 1832, 1867, and 1984. 


By JAMES MURDOCH, 


Member of the Faculty of Procurators, Glasgow; Author of “ Manual of the Law 
of Insolvency and Bankruptcy,” &c. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





Just published, crown 8yo, vellum, 148 pp., 4s 6d. 


UNDERCURRENT AND AFTER-GLOW. 


An Elegy of England. 
By MAURICE ARDEN. 


* New and original poetic power.”’—Guardian. 
Philosophy impregnated with poetic feeling. 


” 


—Literary World, 
London: G. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Clifton: J. BAKER and SON. 


———— 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


The LIVES of ROBERT and MARY MOFFAT. By their 
Son, Joun SmitH Morrart. Containing Fortraits of Dr. and Mrs. Moffat, 
views of Ormiston and Kuruman, and Maps (by Stanford) of South Africa. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 

“Mr. Moffat’s work is calenlated to increase the veneration with which the 
memory of the veteran missionary is regarded by multitudes of his fellow-country- 
men.”’—Atheneum, F 

“A very valuable and interesting record of a busy, earnest, and truly heroic 
life.”’—Daily News. : 

“ Here they will find the impress of manhood of the very highest caste stamped 
on every page. Here they will meet with courage the most unfaltering, and faith 
the most constant, associated with nothing narrow, or weak, or mawkish. A 
grand simplicity and heroic unconsciousness reign from first to last.”’—Britis 
Quarterly Review, ee } 

“* Anyone who could read it without soul-stirring emotion must be strangely 
constituted. We confess to having entirely forgotten for the time our immediate 
surroundings ; it was as if we were personally watching the lives and labours of 
the two central characters of the book.’’—Literary World. 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES in GREEK ART. By Jane 
E. Harrison, Author of ‘‘ Myths of the Odyssey,” &. Map and 10 Illustré- 
tions, square imp. 16mo, 7s 6d. [ Ready. 


HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. Being a Hand- 
book to Marriage. By a Graduate in the University of Matrimony. Square 
imp. 16mo, cloth elegant, 6s. : 

Fine edition, bound in white vellum, silver or gold cloths, extra gilt, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, in box, 78 6d. 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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WESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK by Miss C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. 


‘ in Fiji,” ‘* ite Crags,” &e. 2 
on Cummina, Author of ‘ At Home in Fiji,’ ‘‘ Granite Crags, 
po ol with numerous Illustrations. [In the press. 


By Major-General H. BRACKENBURY, C.B. 


The RIVER COLUMN. A Narrative of 


the Advance of the River Column of the Nile Expeditionary Force, and its 
Return down the Rapids. By Major-Gexeral Henry Brackenscry, C.B., 
Jate commanding the River Column, With Maps by Major the Hon. F. L. L, 
Colborne, late of the Survey Department of the Column, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel GRAHAME, B.S.C. 


The LIFE and WORK of SYED AHMED 


KHAN, ©.S.I. By Lientenant-Colonel G, F. I. Graname, B.S.C. With 
Portrait, 8vo. 


By Dr. CHARLES MACKAY, 


The FOUNDERS of the AMERICAN 


REPUBLIC. A History and Biography of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
Franklin, and Madison. With a Supplementary Chapter on the Inherent 
Causes of the Ultimate Failure of American Democracy. By CHARLES 
Mackay, LL.D., Author of “ Life and Liberty in America,” &. Post 8vo, 
10s 6d. 

By Professor MINTO, 


CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS, 


from CHAUCER to SHIRLEY. By Witiiam Minto, M.A., Professor of 
Logic and English Literature in the University of Aberdeen, Author of a 
“Manual of English Prose Literature.”’ New Edition, revised, crown 8yo, 
73 6d. 


By Lady JOHN MANNERS. 


ASEQUEL to RICH MEN’S DWELLINGS, 


and other Occasional Papers. By Lady Jonn Manners, Author of “ Some 
of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and Recreation Rooms and 
Free Libraries,’ &c, Crown 8vo, fIn a few days, 


By the Rev. Professor MOMERIE, 


The ORIGIN of EVIL, and other Sermons. 


By the Rev. A. W. Momenriz, M.A., D.8Sc., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London, 
Fourth Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. 


By Professor CROOM ROBERTSON. 


HOBBES. By Professor Croom Robertson, 


London. Being the New Volume of “Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers.””’ Crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 3s 6d. Immediately. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


QAKS and BIRCHES. A Novel. By 


Nasesy, Author of “Only Three Weeks,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 6d, 


POPULAR EDITIONS, 
NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS. By G. 


CHRISTOPHER Davies. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ROYAL MAIL. Its Curiosities and 


ane. By James Witson Hype. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
vo, 6s, 


The BOOK-HUNTER. By John Hil§ Burton, 


D.C.L., &. Crown 8vo, Roxburghe binding, 7s 6d. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS, 


Mlustrated by DoyLe, Lexcu, and CrowgviLu, Feap, Svo, 5s. 


At HOME in FIJI. By C. F. Gordon 


Cuwmixe. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN- 


OF-WAR. By the Same. Post 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 12s 6a. 


REVOLT of MAN. By Walter Besant. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oliphant. 


Crown 8yo, 63, 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the 


UNSEEN: The OPEN DOOR; OLD LADY MARY. Crown 8yo, 2s 6a 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND (C0’S LIST. 


IRELAND UNDER the TUDORS, with a 


Succinct Account of the Earlier History. Compiled from the State Papers 
and other Authentic Sources. By Ricnarp Baagwett, M.A. Vols. I. and II., 
From the First Invasion of the Northmen to the Year 1573, With Maps and 
Index. 2 vuls. 8vo, 32s, 


*," Vol. III., completing the Work, is in preparation. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of 


Holland ; or, Twenty Years of a Parliamentary Republic. By M. ANTONIN 
LEFEVRE Pontatts. Translated from the French by S. E. and A. STEPHEN- 
son. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


The FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE; being 


the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin Pears, LU.B., Barrister-at- 
Law, late President of the European Bar at Constantinople, and Knight of 
the Greek Order of the Saviour. 8vo, 163, 


MOVEMENTS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


in BRITAIN during the NINETEENTH CENTURY ; being the Fifth Series 
of St. Giles’s Lectures. By Joun Tuttocn, D.D., LL.D., Senior Principal in 
the University of St. Andrews, and one of her Majesty’s Caaplains in Ordinary 
in Scotland. 8vo, 10s 6d, 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS of RECENT LEGIS- 


LATION, The Newmarch Memorial Essay. By Writ1am Wart, Fellow of 
the Statistical Society. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


late Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford. Edited by R. L. Netriesurp, Fellow of lliol 
College, Oxford. In Three Volumez. Vot, I.--Philosophical Works. 8vo, 
price 16s, 


On the SENSATIONS of TONE as a 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS for the THEORY of MUSIC. By Hermann L. 
F. HetmHo.tz, M.D. Second English Edition, translated, and rendered 
conformable to the Fourth (and last) German Edition of 1877, bringing down 
Information to 1885, and especially adapted to the Use of Musical Students. 
By ALEXANDER J. Evvts, B.A., F.R.S. With 683 Figures engraved on Wood, 
and 42 Passages in Musical Notes, royal 8vo, 28s. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS in its APPLICA- 


TION to TERRESTRIAL SUBSTANCES, and the PHYSICAL CONSTITU- 
TION of the HEAVENLY BODIES. Familiarly explained by the late Dr. 
H. Scuettey. Translated from the Third Enlarged and Revised German 
Edition by Janz and Caro.iye Lasser, Edited, with Notes, by Captain W. 
bE W. ABNEY, R.E., F.R.S. With 291 Woodcuts and 14 Plates (5 Coloured), 
including Angstrém’s and Cornu’s Maps, Svo, 3ls 6d, 


CLINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of 


the LIVER, JAUNDICE, and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. Including the 
Crconian Lectures on Functional Derangements of the Liver delivered at the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1974. By CuHartes Murcuison, M.D., LL.D, 
F.R.S., &e. Third Edition. Edited by T. Lauper Brunton, M.D., F.R.U.P., 
F.R.S. With a Section on Tropical Diseases by Sir Joszepu Farrer, K.C.S.I., 
M.D., F.R.S8. With 43 Illustrations on Wood, 8vo, 243. 


‘THAT VERY MAB.” Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


*,* A critical and satirical romance by a new writer, dealing with modern 
theology and philosophy, and social life and character. 


FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND. 


By the Right. Hon. Lord Brasovryr, Author of “ Higgledy-Piggledy,” 
“ Whispers from Fairyland,” &c. With 20 Illustrations by Linley Sambourne, 
Crown 8vo, 62. 


FAIRY PRINCE FOLLOW-MY-LEAD ; 


or, the Magic Bracelet. By Emity E. Reaper, Author of “ Voices from 
Flowerland: a Birthday Book and Language of Flowers.’’ Llustrated by 
William Reader. Crown 8vo, 5s cloth, gilt edges; or 6s vegetable vellum, gilt 
edges, 


The MOTHER’S MANUAL of CHILDREN’S 


DISEASES. By Cuartes West, M.D., Founder of, and formerly Senior 
Physician of, the Hospital for Sick Children. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 


The LUCK of the DARRELLS: a Novel. 
» James Parn, Author of “By Proxy,” “Thicker than Water,” &. °% 
vols. crown 8vo, 2is. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE’S NOVELS : 


One Shilling each, sewed ; or ls 6d, cloth. 


The GLADIATORS. 

The INTERPRETER. 
GOOD for NOTHING. 
The QUEEN’S MARIES. 


By SHORE and SEDGE. By Bret Harte. 
16mo, ls, sewed. 
ConTENTs :—1. An Apostle of the Tules.—2. Sarah Walker.—3. A Ship of ’49. 


“*Sarah Walker’ is one of the most humorous and most artistic stories that 
Bret Harte has ever written.’’—Saturday Review. 


HOLMBY HOUSE. 
KATE COVENTRY. 
DIGBY GRAND. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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TRENCH, & COS LIS? 





New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, Maps, and 30 eeeees after 
Sketches by General Gordon, crown 8vo, cloth, 63 


GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNALS at 


KARTOUM. Printed from the Original MSS. With Introduction and Notes 
by A. Eamont Hake. [Next week, 


Vol. IV., in Two Parts, 30 


DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the 


ROMAN. PEOPLE. Edited by Professor Manarry. With nearly 3,000 
Itlustrations. 
**'There could be no better present to a student.”—Times 
Prt. are glad to see such a work made accessible to English readers.” 
thene 
*, “This splendid work.” —Daily News. 
« “As sumptuous in form as it is able in character.’’—British Quarter’y Reviow, 


own 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The CHURCH ‘of EN GLAND, and other 
Religions Communions. A Oourse of Lectures Meoned at the Parish Church 
of Cl By R Howagp, M.A. 
‘It is most admirably and accurately compiled, and deserves very high praise.” 
—Literary Churchman. 
Demy 8ro, cloth, 163. 


VON RANKE’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 


the Oldest Historical Group of Nations, and the Greeks. Edited by G. W. 
ProtuHERo, Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. 
“We bave to thank Mr. Prothero for introducing so important a work of so 
rtant an author to the » 8 public...... Full of suggestion, and, indeed, of 
inporttion *—Academy. loth, 
. clo! 


The HISTORY ri ‘the RADICAL PARTY 


in PARLIAMENT. By Witttam Harris. 
* Will be useful for its careful collation of facts, its summaries of debates, and 
its glimpses of Parliamentary history as affected by tho extreme wing of the 
Liberal party.”—Times. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


BOLINGBROKE: a Political Study and 


Criticism. By RoseeTr Harrop. 
** Mr. Harrop has ee a carefully prepared and finished study of Boling- 


broke.” —Times. 
crown 8vo, c'oth, 7s 6:1, 


The SPRINGS “of CONDUCT. An Essay in 


Evolution. By C. Luorp Moraay. 


ze crown 8vo, cloth. 93. 


KNOWLEDGE aad REALITY : a Criticism of 


Mr. F. H. Bee” s “ Principles of Logic.” By Bernarp Bosanqust, M.A. 

“A valuable —- —_ to pe ine thought ..... t is full of just and penetrat- 
ing observation, and bg 7 gl to Mr. Bradley’s praiseworthy effort 
to connect logic more ‘deel wi ving concrete thought.”—Academy. 


The PULPIT COMMENTARY.—New Volume. 


II. CORINTHIANS and GALATIANS. By 


Ven. Archdeacon F. W, Farrar, D.D., and Rev. Preb. E. HuxtaBt A.; 
—— Homilies by Rev. Ex-Chancellor ‘Lipscomb, LL.D., Rev. David omas, 
D., Bev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev. R. " % B.A., Rev. E. dorsi NM. + - 
ee Prof, J. R. Th M. Rev. Finlayson, B.A, Ww. 
Adeney, M.A, Rev. B, M. MA, » and finer, T. Croskerry, D.D. Ngaio. 
royal 8yo, cloth, 21s. Now ready. 


l crown 8v9, cloth limp, 2s 64 


JEREMY TAYLOR'S “The MARRIAGE 


RING.” ‘With Preface, Notes,and Appendices. Edited by Francis Burpett 

Moxry Coutts. 

Every lover of the grandest prose in the language will thank Mr. F. B. Money 
Uoutts for his reprint of Jeremy Taylor’s sermon, ‘The Marriage Ring.’ No 
nobler words were ever written on the m gem wes my and sanctity of marriage. 
It should find its way into every honsehold.”—Academy 


11 crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


The TRAINING of the INSTINCT of LOVE. 


By Francis Burpett Mowsy Courts. With a Preface by the Rev. Epwarp 
Turing, M.A., Head anual Uppingham School. 


y 8vo, cloth, 103 6d 


The FUNDAMEN INT AL SCIENCE. By the 
Ber. ee Jamxs CLarKer, Author of *‘ A Metrical Translation of the Book 


he 





“One of the most scholarly ar its on the ¢ which we have examined. 
The author basa very compact Sat in his mind, and has arzued it out clearly.’’ 
—Clergyman’s Magazine. 
rown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


The FAITH of the UNLEARNED: Authority 


apart from the Sanction of Reason an Insufficient Basis for it, By‘ One 


Uwrzanx ED.’ 
**The author’s deep earnestness of mind should commend his work.”—Graphic. 


my Svo, cloth, 2 


DISCOURSE on the SHEDDING of BLOOD 
and THE LAWS of WAR 
“This thoughtful and highly dogical pamphlet.” —Tablef. 
*One of the most interesting books we have seen for a long time.”"—G@raphic. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2: 


CHRIST of CONTENTION. Three Essays. 


By EK. G. Puncuarp, D.D., Vicar of Christ Church, Luton. 


Crown 8r0, cloth limp, 1s 61. 
The BIBLE RECORD of CREATION 


VIEWED in its LETTER and SPIRIT. Two Sermons rae 
earch, Woodford Bridge. By Cnartes B. WALLER, of The 

ypse Viewed on] Light of the Doctrine of the Un -Ages an: 
the Haieation of all Things. 





. 


With 2 Maps and 51 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, Qs, ° ih 


TWO YEARS in the JUNGLE. 


_and Borneo. By Witiiam T, Hornapar. 


Experiences of a Hunter and Naturalist in India, Ceylon, the ssa e 


New and Cheaper Edition, now ready, at all Libraries, 1 vol., with Frontispiees, 


a Novel. By. ; 


crown 8y0, cloth, 63. 


Colonel ENDERBY’S WIFE: 


Lucas Mavet, Author of “ Mrs. Lorimer: a Sketch in Black and White,” 
Third and Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


-| AUTUMNAL LEAVES. By F. G. Heute 


Author of “Sylvan Spring,” “The Fern A A ” &. With 1 Colored 
Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. bro. 
** The book is in every way, both as regards letterpress and illuatrati ro 
je while the fidelity of the coloured plates of leaves is remarkable.”—Saf: pai . 
eview. 
Elzevir 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


At the SIGN of the LYRE. By Austin Dons 


With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey and Tailpiece by A. Parsons, 
Elzevir 8vo, choicely printed on hand-made paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 6, 


SCEPSIS SCIENTIFICA; or,  Confest 


Ignorance the Way to Science; in an Essay of the Vanity of Do 
and Confident Opinion. By JosepH GLANVILL, M.A. Edited, with an 
ductory Essay, by Joun Owen. 

“‘A most agreeable book. Mr. Owen deserves many thinks for ma! what 
was formerly anything but accessible now public in a convenient size pry 
—Saturday Review. 

mall crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


CIRCULATING CAPITAL. Being an 


Inquiry into the Fundamental Laws of Money. An Kasay by an East Iypm 
Mercuant, Author of “The Homology of Economic Justice.” 


Second Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


OLD WORLD QUESTIONS and NEW 


WORLD ANSWERS. By DANIEL PrpGEoN, F.G.S , Assoc. Inst.0.1., Author 
of “ An Engineer's Holiday.” 
“The most delightful work on America that it has been our fortune to read for 
some years past.”’—Standard. 
“A most interesting ant valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Great 
Republic’s social condition.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


emy 8vo, cloth, 1 


An ANGLO- INDIAN DICTIONARY: a 


Glossary of Indian Terms used in English, and of such English or other Non- 

Indian Terms as have obtained special meanings in India. By Georg 

+ tog Wauitwortn, Bombay Civil Service, Fellow of the University of 

ombay, 

“ Will prove a useful book of reference to all who are in avy way associated 

= or interested in, the life and labours of the English in India.” —S'. James's 
axette. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, medium 8vo, cloth, 7s 6 


GLOSSARY of TERMS and PHRASHS, 


Edited by Rev. H. Percy Smirn, M.A. 

“There are on every page a great number of words which it is no shame for the best 
educated not to know, because they belong to technical, not literary, language. 
We believe, i in short, that almost everything which can be reasonably expected to 
be found in a dictionary will be found here.”—Saturday Review. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LINDENBLUMEN, and other Stories. By 


Row.anp Grey, Author of “In Sunny Switzerland.” 
“Some of these tales are exquisitely pathetic....... * Lindenblum2n’ is a book 
worthy of its charming name.’’—Mcrning Post, 
“A really delightful book.’’—Knowledge. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 
A DANISH PARSONAGE. By an Avczun, 


“A pleasant little volume......with a spice of patriotism wh‘ch is not unwelcome 
even when it takes the form of slightly unfavourable criticism uf English ways 
in comparison with those of Denmark.”’—Academy. 

** There is in it real brightness, depth, aud force.’’—Spectator. 

“A very bright and charming little tale.’’—Guardian, 


The AGRICULA of TACITUS : a Translation. 


‘*We have great pleasure in welcoming a translation of no ordinary merit...... 
It is reidable and spirited; and, which is more, has a distinct character.”= 
Academy. 

“A thoroughly readable English work......Students may derive from this work 
many valuable lessons in the difficalt art of translation.”—Saturday Review. 


Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


BEOWULF: an Old English Poem.  rans- 
lated into Modern Khymes. By Lieutenant-Colonel H, W. LumMSDEN. 
‘Colonel Lumsden has certainly succeeded in producing a readable and most 
agreeable version of this interesting monnment of our language.” —Atheneum. 
““We cordially commend the book, and assure our readers that in adding it to 
their literary stores they are indeed acqniring that which will give them pleasure 
and be of spec value.” —Reliquary. 


econd Edition, Revised, small crown 8vo, cloth, 23 64. 


POEMS" of a LIFE. By Viscount SHER 


BROOKE, 

‘*- Poems of a Life’ are in no way unworthy of their author. They present him 
in a new character, and exhibit an unespscted latitude of sympatuy...... What is 
more, they introduce an entirely new note into the many-toned | harmony of 
English verse...... A literary surprise, which will gratify two worlds in these days 
of quickening sympathy with the Colonies.”—Tiines, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 33 61. 


BURLEY BELLS. By Constance Maat 


OBBARD. 
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